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SomnE.— The scene is laid wholly in France, the First Act in the little house of 
M. Berton at St. Germain-en-Laye. The last three Acts at CarBoucnE’s 


house in the Pare Monceau, Paris. 


Tre.—-Any time within the last ten years. 
days—between Monday and Thursday. 


The Action takes place in four 
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2 A LONG DUEL. 


ACT I. 
Tue HovsEnotp at St. GERMAIN. 


Trwe.— Monday afternoon. 


Scznz.—A sitting-room at St. Germain-en-Laye, in rather a small house, 
simply furnished. Door on u. Facing stage is a wide open French window 
showing a garden with flowers stretching away to the right. To the left 
can be seen a glimpse of country and (not absolutely necessary) a detached 
house and the Forest of Marly beyond. Mavame Berton, an Englishwoman, 
middle-aged, stands sewing a bit of lace in the middle of the room. Near 
fireplace on right is M. Berton, smoking a cigarette. He is about fifty, 
and a Frenchman. A pace or two out in the garden stands their daughter 
GABRIELLE, age nineteen, shading her eyes with her hands. (A pause. 
M. Berton turns to his wife.) 


M. Berton. At what time is your friend to arrive ? 

Mapame B. At about five. It is nearly that now. It is extraordinary 
that we should not have met since her marriage—and that you have never 
seen her. I fear she has been unhappy—luckily she is a widow. 

M. Berron. [amused] Ah! That ts lucky. [smokes for a minute] Then 
you, my dear Emily, have been the happier of the two; though you did 
not marry one of your own countrymen, you have been content ? 

MapameE B. More than content. We have not been rich—— 

M. Berton. But we have had enough. ... After a certain point 
nothing is so much overrated as money. . . Enough to eat and to drink 
—for a man to smoke, and for a woman to wear; more only helps the 
one to cultivate his vices, and the other to let her vanities run to seed. 

GABRIELLE. [standing just outside the window] How can that be, my 
father the dreamer? [evidently she is devoted to him. | 

M. Berton. Ah, little one! . . . [slowly pulls out another cigarette] .. . 
I will tell you. If you had a rich lover instead of a poor one like 
Gaston—— 

Mapame B. She has a rich lover—or can have if she likes, 

GasRIELLE. She prefers her poor one, dear mother. 

M. Berton. [with sly humour) In France this is a matter in which the 
mother usually assumes direction. 

GABRIELLE. [caressing her father’s hand| But I am half English—and in 
England it is different. . . . Besides, you said that as soon as there was 
any chance for the future we should be betrothed. We are only waiting 
—for the things that are certain to come. 

MapameE B. Lovers and the future make many promises. 

GaBRIELLE. And my lover and my future willkeep them. [ Zo her father | 
But—if I had a rich lover instead of a poor one like Gaston? 

M. Berton. Then, instead of bringing you flowers he would give you 
diamonds— 

GABRIELLE. Some day he will. 

Mapam_E B. The Vicomte de Courville would give them to her now. 

M. Berton. [evidently amused] The simple bouquet reminds her of the 
world’s beauty. She thanks the good God who made it and—— 
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MapamE B. But God made diamonds too ? 

M. Berton. I doubt it—they come from the darkness—perhaps they 
are flowers from the devil’s garden . . . [Zo Gasrietzz] I am glad that 
Gaston is poor, my child .. . if he were rich it might not be his am- 
bition to do good work. 

GasRIELLE. Carbouche is rich, yet he goes on painting pictures; and 
he was a poor student once—— 

M. Berton. Yes, and here, at St. Germain-en-Laye. [ Going towards 
window] I seldom look out towards the Pavilion Rouge without remem- 
bering that he used to live there eighteen years ago—dreaming of the 
future, and haunting the Forest of Marly. . . Old Quiblier used to think 
that a beautiful demoiselle who was also staying in the pension was in 


love with Carbouche ; but that was only a fairy story. . . . [he turns from 
window, smokes for a moment in silence} Poor old Quiblier! It must be two 
years since he died—ten years since his wife died. .. The Pavilion 


Rouge is a school, and Carbouche a great painter, whose pictures are 
worth millions of francs . . . and yet he shuts himself up in his palace 
in the Pare Monceau, and is miserable. 

GaBRIELLE. How do you know that he is miserable? 

M. Berton. My daughter—he always sees the worst side of human 
nature, and the tragedy in everything he paints. . . . but let us go to 
the creeper for half-an-hour. October is the month forit.... When 
your mother’s friend is here she will call us. . . . 

Mapave B. [affectionately] Yes, my dears, I will call you. 

(M. Berron and Gasrie Le go towards the garden. M. 
Berton turns back into the room again. GABRIELLE dis- 
appears. 

M. Berton. You must not think that I do not appreciate M. de Cour- 
ville. He is a most agreeable gentleman, but Gabrielle is in the spring- 
tide of life—— 

Mapam_E B. He is only forty. It is young for a man. 

M. Berton. [gallantly] And for some women [hisses her hand}. 

Mapame B. [patting his shoulder] Go away to your garden, my dear. 

[ Exit M. Berton. 

MapameE B. [alone] There is the door-bell! She has come—[warts ex. 
pectantly. | 





| Enter Gaston Viavuet, a gay, light-hearted youth of 22.) 


Mapam_E B. Ah, Gaston! how do you do? 

Gaston [who seems pleasantly excited] Madame. [kisses her hand] You 
are quite well ?—and Monsieur—and Mademoiselle ? 

MapameE B. Yes—yes—they are in the garden . . . [ reluctantly] You 
shall go to them. 

Gaston. But first I must tell you my news! ‘To-day I met Charles, 
son of old Michel, who followed us to Rouen. He is living in Paris as 
servant to 

MapameE B. Yes—yes? 

Gaston. As servant to Carbouche! 

Mapame B. [astonished] To Carbouche! Where ? 
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Gaston. At his wonderful house in the Pare Monceau. Carbouche is 
away, and does not return till to-morrow afternoon, and 
[Enter Marre. ] 
Marre. Madame Stansfield [hesitates over the English name}. 
Gaston. I will leave you. [Zxit quickly through the window to the garden. 





[Enter Mrs. StansrreELp, an Englishwoman of about thirty- 
four, quietly but elegantly dressed ; has a bright manner. 

Mapame B. At last! [they embrace]. 

Mrs. 8. My dear Emily! I am so glad—— 

Mapam_ B. Let me look at you! [ Zhey stand facing each other). 

Mrs. S. I should have known you anywhere—in spite of twenty years of 
matrimony with a Frenchman, I declare you look English. 

Mapame B. I am English—very English still. 

Mrs. 8S. You must speak the most beautiful French? Mine is a little 
perplexing. . . . But where is M. Berton? 

Mapam_e B. He will be here directly [ they sit down }. 

Mrs. 8. And now tell me about yourself. It’s impossible to corres- 
pond when there is a sea between you. Have you been happy all 
these years ? 

Mapame B. Yes, indeed: my husband is an angel. 

Mrs. 8. That, I should say, is a drawback. . . . And Gabrielle? She 
must be grown up? 

MapameE B. Oh, yes—she is in the garden [looking towards it]. With 
her father, and a would-be-lover—— 

Mrs. 8. A good marriage? 

Mapam_ B. It can’t be a marriage at all for years. His family ruined 
itself and went to live near Rouen. He is studying art, and living in the 
Quartier Latin on three francs a day. 

Mrs. S. Is he clever ? 

Mapame B. Oh, yes, but everybody is clever now—— 

Mrs. 8. That’s true. And when the crowd stands so high only a rocket 
can be seen—— 

MapameE B. I want her to make a brilliant marriage. 

Mrs. 8. Mothers are full of worldly wisdom. 

Mapam_E B. There is a French nobleman—twenty years older than she 
is, but charming. She won’t look at him. 

Mrs. 8S. What a dear child! Who is he? 

MapameE B. The Vicomte de Courville—— 

Mrs. 8. De Courville! Why, I met him last night. A man of 
delightful manner, a certain age—and obviously many recollections. . 
Don’t let her marry anyone she doesn’t love, Emily. I did, and know 
what it means. 

MapaMmeE B. I fear you had a world of trouble ? 

Mrs. 8. Oh, yes [with a sigh]. But things are better—one travels 
quickly nowadays, through events as well as through places. 

Mapam_E B. Was your husband unkind to you? 

Mrs. 8S. My dear, he delighted in—variety [sighs]. He ruined himself 
at last, and died—as a pathetic apology to his creditors. 
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[Enter Marte. She puts a cloth on little tea-table ton. Goes in 
and out of room once or twice arranging tea, &c. 

MapameE B. And then ? 

Mrs. 8. Then .... [a shrug] There are so many odd women over 
thirty and without money. At last I got a post as secretary-companion 
to the widow of old Lord Harlekston. The present Lord Harlekston— 
who is only a year or two older than she is, and always taken for her 
husband when we travel—is her step-son 

MapamE. One moment, dear. 

[Marre has entered with cake and bread-and-butter, §e. 
Mme. Berton goes to help her arrange the tea-table. 
Mrs. STansFIELD gets up and stands by the window. 

Mrs. 8. [from window] Really your garden is quite beautiful. [Looks 
towards right. | 

Marte. [aside to Mapame Berton] Just now, Madame, the post 
arrived. 

MapamE B. Are there some letters? 

Mariz. No, Madame—but . . . it brought me a newspaper from my 
mother. Some day Monsieur Gaston must also go to the border of the 
Rance, and make a picture of the little house in which she lives—— 

Mapame B. [impatiently] You must tell me later [turns away]. 

[ Exit Marre. 

Mrs. 8. They are coming . . . your girl is very graceful—and your 
husband looks as if he belonged to the old nobility. 

MapameE B. He does—its patent was created in Eden. 

Mrs. 8. Ah! There is more romance in wives than in mothers. 





[ Enter GaBRIELLE, M. Berton and Gaston]. 


MapamE B. Dear Louis, this is my old friend. 


M. Berton. Madame! [bowing] your coming is a great pleasure 
to us. 


Mrs. S. It’s delightful to feel so welcome. And this is Gabrielle? 
[Embraces her] Dear child, I am charmed to see you. [Turning to Gas- 
ton| And you, Monsieur, I have been told about you. 

Gaston. [looking gratefully at MapamE Berton] I am most honoured. 

MapameE B. [busy at the tea-table| Gabrielle! [Gives GABRIELLE a cup, 
which she hands to Mrs. Sransrrevp. Business of tea. ] 

M. Berton. [sitting down beside Mus. StansF1ELD] I hope your visit to 
Paris is to be a long one ? 

Mrs. 8. Three or four days only—alas! 

Mapame B. [Zo her husband] She has come with Lord and Lady 
Harlekston. [Zo Mxs. 8.}] Are they agreeable? Do you like them? 

Mrs. 8. They have their moments of fascination. 

Mapame B. But Lady Harlekston? 

Mrs. 8. She interests me . . . I think she has a history—not a Past; 
she is not that sort of woman. . . . She appears to have everything she 
desires, and yet . . . and yet, perhaps after all, she has missed the bull’s 
eye of life [with a sigh]; most women do, some deliberately, and some by 
chance. . . . But this is a mere guess on my part. 
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Mapame B. Is she old? 

Mrs. 8. Oh no. . . . She is in the upper thirties, and beautiful. She 
looks like a Frenchwoman—her mother was French and her father 
English. 

[ There is heard the sound of voices singing in the distance. 

GABRIELLE. [going to window] The vintage song! 

Mrs. 8. But this is not a vintage country? [ Zhey all go to the window 
L, and look. | 

Mapam_E B. The Vicomte de Courville, the uncle of the present man, 
planted out some of his land in vineyards, and this song is an old 
custom—— 

Mrs. 8. But that is not a vintage song. I know it—oh, what is it? 

GasRIELLE. [eagerly] It’s the music that Marie Antoinette made to the 
words of an old French poet.' She loved the Forest of Marly. Perhaps 
they thought of her once as they passed by its edge . . . and now every 
year they sing it. 

[The song dies away in the distance. They come back into the 
room. Gaston has managed to get to GABRIELLE’Ss side and 
ts whispering with her. 

Mrs, 8. [thoughtfully] Lady Harlekston must have heard of it. 


[Enter Marte}. 


ManrrE. Monsieur le Vicomte de Courville. 
[ Exit. 
Gaston. [aside to GasRIELLE] Again! 

[Enter the VicomTE DE CouRvILLE. He is middle-aged, a 
little made-up looking, but elegant in manner and appear- 
ance, gay, cynical, agreeable, He constantly watches 
GABRIELLE during his visit. 


M. Berton. [shaking hands] Ah, my dear Monsieur. 

Vicomrz, Madame! . . . [bowing] and Mademoiselle . . . Why, this is 
Mrs. Stansfield, whom I have had the honour of meeting already ? 

Mrs. S. How do you do, Monsieur ? 

M. Berton. You have met before? 

Gaston. [aside to GABRIELLE] Let us escape to the garden. 

GaBRIELLE. Not yet; my mother will be angry. 

VicomTe. [to Mapamz Bezrron] I hope I have not come again too 
soon, —— 

MapameE B. We are delighted to see you, Monsieur. 

VioomTz. Ah! [bows, then to GABRIELLE] Mademoiselle, the roses that 
I had the happiness to receive from your hands still give me delight—— 

Gaston. [aside] From your hands? 

GasRIELLE. It is my mother to whom you should pay this compliment, 
Monsieur, for it was she who told me to offer them to you. 

Vioomre. You are always kindto me, Madame. [Bows to her, with a 
side look at GABRIELLE, then goes towards Mrs. S. | 

Gaston. [to GaBRIELLE] I hate him! Let us go to the window. 


(1) Chanson de Florian. 
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VicomTE. [to Mrs. Sransrietp] Miladi Harlekston is well ? 

MapameE B. You know her, too, Monsieur? 

VicomTE. And still bent on having her portrait painted by Carbouche ? 

[ General surprise. 

Mrs. S. Yes, indeed—Lord Harlekston has written to him. 

Gaston. [standing with GaBRIELLE by the window] By Carbouche! 

MapaME B. But he has never painted a woman? 

Vicomte. And never will. 

GasBRIELLE. She must have courage, this Lady Harlekston. 

Gaston. It is worth while having courage if it will help her to see 
Carbouche. 

VicomTE. He is a difficult person to see, and usually not a pleasant 
one—especially to your sex. 

Mrs. 8. Nevertheless Lady Harlekston will have her way. 

VicomTze. I venture to doubt it, Madame; and if she succeeds—the 
result may be a tragedy, or a comedy—which, will depend on the point 
of view of the person who looks at it. 

Berton. You are right, Monsieur. I saw his portrait of M. Philip la 
Tour two years ago. 

VicomTE. Till that was painted people took la Tour to be generous and 
genial, Carbouche showed that he was merely pleasure-loving and weak. 
But the worst case was Rossa, the great banker. 

Gaston. It was wonderful 

VicomTE. It was magnificent—but it stripped him to the soul. People 
had believed in Rossa, risked their every sou at his bidding, grovelled to 
him, and put themselves at his mercy. 

Mrs. 8. But why? 

VicomtTE. Madame, he was tall and handsome, had a dominant manner, 
drove the best horses in Paris, and was separated from his wife; these 
things tell,—especially with your sex. He paid Carbouche half a million 
of francs to paint him, and Carbouche laid bare every crafty quality of 
the financier’s soul, and yet so blinded him with the glamour of genius 
that he allowed the picture to go to the Salon. People crowded round it 
aghast... . then hurried away to get their money back [@ cynical laugh). 
Two months ago Rossa’s horses were sold to a circus. . . . And Madame 
la Comtesse would brave that awful confessional—Carbouche’s studio ! 

Mrs. 8. How old is Carbouche ? 

VicomTE. He can’t be much more than forty 

GABRIELLE. Forty! 

Vicomre. It is the prime of life. 

Gaston. [derisively| Oh! 

VicomTe. Yes, I assure you, Monsieur [bowing to Gaston], an age at 
which some men are boys, and others old. Life is not measured by its 
years, nor the world by its spaces. Men and women meet the disappoint- 
ments of fortune—or the opposite sex—differently. A woman tries little 
aids to her beauty and contrives to let you know that she is still young. 
A man becomes cynical and poses as being old. Carbouche does: and 
spends the years he imagines to be husks creating immortality in a bare 
studio in Paris. 
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GaBRIELLE. I would rather enter it than be a guest in a king’s palace. 

Vicomre. You, Mademoiselle ? 

GaBRIELLE, Yes, indeed, Monsieur. 

VicomTe. It shall be done, Mademoiselle. Carbouche shall be told——— 

Gastron. [hastily] Pardon, Monsieur le Vicomte 

Vicomte. He shall be told immediately, Mademoiselle. 

Gaston. Do not concern yourself, Monsieur, your kindness is over- 
whelming, but Mademoiselle can wait 

Vicomre. There shall be no occasion to wait, Monsieur. 

Gaston. [ getting angry| Pardon, Monsieur, but 

Mapame B. [hurriedly] My dear Gaston, be still—Carbouche and his 
pictures are nothing to us. [Zurning to Mrs. STansFIELD, who has risen.) 
You are not going ? 

Mrs. 8. It is time I departed, dear friends. 

MapaME B. But this is such a short visit. 

Mrs. 8. [drawing on her gloves| I wish I could stay longer. 

Gaston. [aside to M. Berton] Monsieur, may we return to the creeper? 

M. Berton. [speaking to GABRIELLE and Gaston as if the idea were his 
own] My children, go and continue your botanical studies—and your 
exchange of important information. Our friends will excuse you. 

GaBRIELLE. [to Mrs. SransFrELD] Aw revoir, dear Madame. [Zo the 
VicomTE] Monsieur! [ceurtsies.] 

Mapam_E B. [apologetically to the Vicomte} There is a great deal to be 
done to a garden. 

VioomTE. Yes, Madame—and a great deal to be done ¢m it. 

Mrs. 8. There must be! All sorts of things. 

VicomTe. [aside to M. Berton] This is a clever woman! [to Mrs. S.] 
Madame, I am also returning to Paris, could I be of any service ? 











[ Enter Marte, announcing. | 





Marre. Miladi Har—lek—ston. 


[ Everybody shows much surprise. 


[Enter Lavy Hartexston. She is about 37, tall, haughty, 
and fascinating. Gaston and GABRIELLE stand unnoticed 
looking in at the room, so as to contribute to the scene, then 
silently disappear. Lavy H. takes the centre of the stage. | 


Lavy H. Madame Berton ? [shakes hands. | 
MapamE B. How do you do—this is very kind 
Mrs. 8. It is quite a surprise. 

Lavy H. I came to fetch you and— [ Zo Mapame B. | to see you. Mrs. 
Stansfield has talked of you so often that I felt I might venture— 
[To M. Berton] This is Monsieur Berton ? 

M. Berton. How do you do, Madame? We are honoured by you 
visit. [ shakes hands. | 

Lavy H. You are very kind, Monsieur ... . I studied your works 
years ago, and gained a great deal from them. [ Zo the Vicomre] Monsieur 
de Courville! this is unexpected . . . but of course your chateau is here. 

VicomTeE. I am flattered that you should remember it, Madame. But 
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I came to see my friends, Monsieur and Madame Berton, and their 
charming daughter. 

Lavy H. I feel sure that she is charming. [Zo Mapame Berron] Is 
she not here ? 

MapameE B. She is in the garden. . . . [ Looks at her husband.| Could 
she not be told ? 

Lavy H. [who has been looking out towards the garden. To M. Brrton | 
Perhaps you would show me the garden, then I should see your daughter 
there. But it is late, and we must go directly. 

Mrs. S. It is so surprising, your coming to St. Germain. 

Lavy H. I wanted to see it. [Zooks towards the Pavilion Rouge. | 

M. Berton. You have been here before, Madame ? 

Lavy H. Oh yes, Monsieur... . St. Germain is one of those places to 
which we have all been before. Itis like Richmond, or the Engadine 
[looking towards the window again}. How beautiful it is, and the Pavilion 
Rouge.— 

M. Berton. You know that too, Madame ? 

Lavy H. [coldly] All the world knows it, Monsieur. A famous man 
lived there in his youth. [Zo the Vicomre, hurriedly, as if to change the 
conversation | Monsieur de Courville, are you going back to Paris? 

VicomTE. Immediately, Madame. I had just offered Mrs. Stansfield 
my services. 

Lavy H. I can drive you both. 

Vicomre. That would be delightful. [He and Lavy Hartexston talk 
together. | 

Mapame B. [to Mrs. SransriELp] This visit is a very short one after so 
long a parting—you will come again, dear Fanny ? 

M. Berton. Let me entreat you, too, Madame. 

Mrs. 8. I fear it will be impossible, it depends on Lady Harlekston. 

[Lavy Harwexston, who has been speaking aside to the VicoMTE, 
turns to MapaME BErTon. 

Lapy H. Perhaps you and your daughter would pay a little visit to 
Paris? [Zhe Vicomre looks eager. | 

Mapame B. Gabrielle has not been to Paris for three years 

Lavy H. Then won’t you bring her? And Monsieur also? { Turning to 
M. Berton] Lord Harlekston would be delighted. 

M. Berton. I am honoured, Madame, but it is impossible. 

Lapy H. At any rate, Madame and Mademoiselle will come ? 

Mrs. 8. Yes, yes, dear Emily. 

MapameE B. Gabrielle would be enchanted. 

Lavy H. [to M. Berton] And now may we see the garden ? 

M. Berron. I shall be proud to conduct you, Madame. 

[EZreunt Lavy Hariexsron, Mrs. Sransrietp, and M. 
Berton. Mapamer Berton 7s about to follow them when 
the VicomTE with a sign keeps her back, and they are thus 
left alone on the stage. | 

VicomTE. [quickly] Madame, if Mademoiselle really wishes to see Car- 
bouche’s studio, I think I might obtain his permission to conduct you 
there. I know him a little. 
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MapamE B. [astonished] Monsieur! But why didn’t you say so just 
now ? 

VicomTE. Because my interest in M. Gaston is not sufficient to include 
him in the party. Iam not sure that I shall be able to persuade Car- 
bouche even for you. 

Mapame B. It would be too wonderful to go there. 

VicomTe. Then it shall be done if it is possible. . . . You know what 
my feelings are towards Mademoiselle, and that I only live in the hope 
of making them known to her... .. It might be as well to keep this 
possible adventure to ourselves till we return. I may not succeed in 
persuading Carbouche. 

Mapame B, I will be silent, Monsieur, but it must be soon if it is to 
be done when we visit Lady Harlekston. 

Vicomre. Let me see. To-day is Monday—would Thursday ? 


[Re-enter Lavy Harexston, M. Berton, and Mrs. Stans- 
FIELD. 


MapamE B. [to the VicomtEe] Perfectly. [Zo Lapy Harrexston] But 
you have not seen the garden already, Lady Harlekston ? 

Lavy H. It is later than I thought. There is no time. And the 
charming daughter is not there. 

MapameE B. Not there! 

M. Berton. I saw them go through the little gate and along the road 
towards Marly. 

Lavy H. [repeats as if to herself | Along the road towards Marly. [ Zhen 
inguiringly | They ? 

VicomTr. M. Gaston Viguet, a student full of enterprise, is with 
Mademoiselle. 

M. Berton. A student, M. le Vicomte, to whom we are all much 
attached. 

VicomrTe. It is most fortunate. 

Lavy H. [aside] St. Germain! Marly—a student—and the Vicomte 
in the background [pause]. . . . How strange it is. 

M. Berton. [hearing the last words | What is strange, Madame ? 

Lavy H. The world, Monsieur. Perhaps it is growing old and gar- 
rulous, for it tells the same stories over and over again... . [ Zo 
MapameE Berton] What day will you come to us? 

Mapame B. Would Thursday—— ? 

Lavy H. Thursday will do excellently. [ Zo the VicomrE] Madame Ber- 
ton and her daughter are your friends—you must help us to entertain 
them. [Zo M. Berton, shaking hands| Good-bye, Monsieur. I shall read 
your works with redoubled interest in the future. 

M. Berton. [bowing] Madame, I thank you. We will conduct you to 
your carriage. {[ Exeunt Omnes on L. 

[GABRIELLE and Gaston outside the window tuking leave. 

Gaston. Send me a letter to-morrow—— 

GaBRIELLE. Must you go back so soon ? 

Gaston. There is work to do. . . . I want to hurry up the fates —and 
fortune. Why is it that your mother will not believe in me ? 
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GasBRIELLE. She does, but she is ambitious for those she loves. 

Gaston. As I am for you. I shall be famous, never doubt it—— 

GasRIELLE. I couldn’t doubt it. 

Gaston. Ah! ah! There goes the carriage. [Looking r. | 

GABRIELLE. [on tip-toe] Mrs. Stansfield, Miladi Harlekston, and the 
Vicomte. They are evidently driving him back to Paris. 

Gaston. I wish they would drive him to the end of the world and 
drop him neatly over its edge. . . . Wednesday then—only the day after 
to-morrow. Au revoir. 

[He steps into the room and towards the door. GABRIELLE goes 
past the window, and disappears in the garden to ther. M. 
Berton comes from the u., passes the window without 
entering the room and goes on evidently to join GABRIELLE. 

[Enter Mapvame Berton by the room door on t.) 

Gaston. May I speak to you for a moment, Madame? 

MapamE B. Why, certainly. 

Gaston. Madame, why is it that you encourage the attentions of M. de 
Courville ? 

Mapam_E B. [quickly] Let us be frank, Gaston. I like you; you are 
good, clever, handsome. But goodness does not win the great prizes of 
the world, and there is so much cleverness. You are poor 

Gaston. But my family is old 

MapameE B. We don’t dine on our ancestors. I want to see my child 
rich and powerful. M. de Courville could give her so much. 

Gaston. Some day I will give her more. I adore her, and will grow 
famous for her sake. 

Mavame B. [with a kindly smile] This is one of the dreams that wait 
on youth. Why should you grow more famous than any twenty of your 
fellow-students ? Why should you succeed more, for instance, than—than 
an old man in ashabby coat who was wandering on the banks of the Rance 
last year, probably in the hope of making a few francs by his painting. 

[Enter Marre. She collects the cups and saucers. 
Perhaps he had dreams once, as you have now, and he is—what you may 
possibly be in the future 

Maxiz. Now may I show Madame the journal which came for me this 
afternoon. [Pulling a newspaper from her pocket.| It would interest 
M. Gaston as well. You remember the painter, Madame, who made a 
picture of my mother’s house last year ? 

[ While she speaks M. Berton and GABRIELLE come to the 
window behind them. 

MapamE B. I was just speaking of him, Marie. 

Gaston. And saying that one day I should be what he is. 

Marie. [ joyfully] Yes, yes, Monsieur, you will! We thought he was 
poor—a beggar-man ! 

Gaston. And what was he, a prince in disguise ? 

Marie. Better than a prince, Monsieur. [Joyfully.| There is a little 
copy with the pen of the picture he made. [ Opens newspaper.] Only 
think, Madame, the painter we took to be almost a beggar, was— 
Carbouche! 
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MapameE B, Carbouche! 
[GABRIELLE gives a cry for joy and takes a step forward. 
Gaston. The greatest painter in France! And to-morrow I shall see 
his studio. 


CurRTAIN. 


ACT Il. 
Tue Firsr Sirrie. 
Time.— Tuesday morning. 


Screnzr.—The studio of Henrt Carsovene in the Pare Monceau, Paris. It 
is large, rather desolate looking, with dark bare walls, and high. Door 
facing stage on L., showing staircase when open. Facing stage also, but 
more towards R., there are dark wainscotted walls and a door at extreme R. 
that is hardly noticeable. On the x. is a large fireplace, fire in tt, 
basket of wood on its. On each side of fireplace, but coming well into 
the room, a gaunt wooden armchair. Near them a round table on which 
is a small tray with heaps of letters and cards on it. On the mantel-piece 
there are more cards, &c., and a bronze vase, not too large. Facing fire- 
place, on u., there is a high light (as usual in painters’ studios), below tt, 
on the ground, a movable platform of the sort to be seen in portratt- 
painters’ studios, near it a chair with a carved back and posts rising from 
it. There are one or two empty easels about the room, some canvases 
resting on the ground with their faces turned to the wall, a little old- 
Jashioned bureau for colours, some palettes, brushes, §c., and odd bits of 
furniture, but there must be an effect of bareness and gauntness. 


[ When the Curran rises Cuartes and Gastron are dis- 
covered. 
CHARLES. [anxious and hurried] Monsieur, I implore you to go. 
Gaston. Are you sure you cannot tell him ? 
Car Es. Impossible, Monsieur, he would never forgive me. 
Gaston. But the houses of great men are often shown in their absence. 
. . I wonder where he studied ? 
Cares. Once an old man from St. Germain said that twenty years 
ago he used to paint in the Forest of Marly 
Gaston. I know! ... . I always feel as if, long miles off, I were 
following in his footsteps, re-living his life. . . . J must see him !—— 
CuarLEs. Impossible, Monsieur! You do not know what he is. 
Gaston. Are even his servants afraid of him? 
[ While he is speaking Cuar es looks about the studio and makes 
business. 
Cares. Oh, yes, Monsieur. . . . If we do our work well he is just, 
but if anything is ill-done he is so fierce that it is never wrong again. 
Gaston. He is right—it is such men who keep the world from slipping 
into the quicksands. . . . | Looks round. | 
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Cartes. You should see the great salon. Butitisshut. . . [ Listens. ] 

Gaston. [eagerly] If it is he, I will explain —— 

CuarLEs. He often enters with a little key, and so softly we do not 
know that he is in the house. [{ Returns down stage reassured. | 

Gaston. Has he no friends ? 

Crarzes. Sometimes M. le Vicomte de Courville comes—— 

Gaston. M. de Courville? 

CuarzEs. Oh, but not often. . . . Monsieur, I implore you to go. . . 

Gaston. I will. [Going towards door.| Tell me of your parents, are 
they well ? 

Car Es. They are well, and often speak of the days when Monsieur, 
your father, was rich—— 

Gaston. And now we are poor—ruined—a sorry lot, Charles. 


[CarpoucueE enters from door on x. (behind), and stands unseen 
by them. He is tall, gaunt, and over 40. His manner 
is almost repelling, but he looks picturesque in his old brown 
painting clothes. 


Cartes. Ah, Monsieur, but some day you will be famous 
[CarsoucnE gives a grunt and CHARLES stops in dismay. 
Gaston. Monsieur! Master! [Bows low. | 
CHarzEs. [trembling] Oh, Monsieur! 
CarBoucne. [to Gaston, sternly] Who are you? 
Gaston. Master, I implore your pardon. ... I am a student, as you 
were once 
CarsoucHE. What then? 
Gaston. I worship your work, and have longed to see the place in 
which it was done—— 
CarpoucuE. It would be better to do your own. 
Gaston. Charles said it was impossible that you would see me, so at 
last—— 
CarpoucnE. You bribed him to let you in? 
CHar.zs, [indignantly | No, no, Monsieur ; I would not be so base. I 
did not do it for money, but for gratitude—— 
CarpoucHE. Gratitude! 
Cuartes. And for love of M. Gaston, whose father my father served—— 
CarsoucnE. Silence! [ Zurns to Gaston] ‘Then my servant’s love and 
your own curiosity induced you to enter my house thus. I compliment 
you. [Zo CuartxEs] There is a train to Rouen at 6.50. It will take you 
back to your family this evening. [ Zo Gaston, bowing ironically] Monsieur, 
I have the honour to point out the doorway. 
Gaston. Master! 
CarsoucnE. Go! Both of you. 
[CuaruEs goes towards the door, and, as he passes GASTON, says 
aside— 
CuaruEs. He never forgives. [ Exit Cares. 
Carsoucue. [harshly to Gaston] Will you have the goodness to go ? 
Gaston. Let me speak. The fault was entirely mine. My desire to 
see your studio made me forget-—— 
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CarsovcHeE. That you could have tried the front staircase before you 
took the back one. 

Gaston. You have the reputation of being very stern—— 

CarBovoHE. [with a grunt] It is necessary. 

Gaston. [gathering courage] Master, all France is proud of you. I am a 
student and ambitious 

Carsoucne. Are you poor? 

Gaston. Yes, but that is not all. At St. Germain-on-Laye—— 

CarpoucueE. [quickly] You live there ? 

Gaston. No, Master, in Paris. And I work at Leber’s studio. 

CarsovczE. Then what have you to do with St. Germain ? 

Gaston. An old man lives there 

CarsovoHE. What is his name? 

Gaston. His name is Berton. He used to lecture on Botany at the 
Sorbonne. He says the world is very beautiful, that to work for it is an 
honour [CarsoucHE makes a sound of scorn), and to put bad work into it is 
a calamity or a disgrace. Your work is the greatest of the sort I should 
ever dare to attempt— 

CarsoucHe. What then? Is it a reason for entering my house like a 
thief who has corrupted a lackey ? 

Gaston. Monsieur, you are insulting and unjust... . 

Carsoucue. [mockingly| What else do you expect—yet?... and what 
else has this old man at St. Germain told you may be your share? Is he 
an imbecile ? 

Gaston. Master, he is what I am—a lover and a student. . . . Some 
day I want to see my pictures hang where yours are now—to know that 
people will stop before them in wonder, and go on the better for remem- 
bering that which has been done so well. 

CarsovcHE. Then work! The world will do nothing for you till you 
have first done a great deal for it..... [ Scornfully | An honour to work for 
it! The insolent world, that in the beginning gives the student nothing, 
only makes him feel that he is nothing !... Work! Till you are its 
master, till it cringes to you, and fawns on you, and then [turning away 
bitterly] you can give it back the scorn it once gave you. 

Gaston. But I am impatient—— 

CarsoucueE. Is there so little time? Work. There is no other sword 
for the student. Even if you have genius, it is at the mercy of your 
hands—long years of work may make them fit to serve it. 

Gaston. But, Master !—I want todo well quickly . . . for the sake of 
someone I love. 

CarsoucneE. [cynically| A woman? [Gaston nods.] Then a—woman is at 
the bottom of this fine talk! .... Love! ... a loop at the end of a 
string. The other end is held by a fiend who will let you run a little 
way—as far as heaven sometimes, to pull you back with a jerk as far as 
hell. . . . [turns away] Go! I have nothing more to say to you. 

Gaston. At least, I beg you to forgive your servant. If you discharge 
him 

CarsoucHE. Monsieur, I am capable of managing my own affairs. 
Have the goodness to go [points to the door]. [ Exit Gaston reluctantly. 
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CarsovonE. [alone] An old man at St. Germain—a student who wants 
to grow famous—because he loves a woman . . . It is like a mist rising 
from a graveyard, enveloping me with the vapours of the dead. [pause] 
Good work! [scornfully] Fools and hypocrites that men are to them- 
selves . . . [turns to the tray full of letters, begins looking at them and re- 
placing them in their envelopes, gives a grunt of dissatisfaction at one, and a 
little scornful laugh at another] No, decorations do not tempt me . 
[hesitates over another letter] A portrait of Lady—Har—lek—ston. .. . 
Probably a rich English milady [rings the bell). 


[Enter CxarxEs. | 


CarpoucHE. My secretary. [ Goes on with his letters. | 
{ Exit CuaRLes. 
CarsovcxE. [still over his letters] Each one intent on his own projects 
. none with a single ambition that does not concern himself. 


[ Enter SzonETAaRY—M. Buanc. | 


Secretary. You sent for me, Monsieur ? 

CarBovuonE. [pointing to letters| Answer those. They are mostly re- 
quests. . . . Refuse them all. 

Secretary. Am I to make excuses, Monsieur ? 

CarBovoHE. No. 

[SzorEetary bows, Exit with letters. 

CaRBoucHE. [turning to the fire] Berton? ... I never heard of 

him. 2 ss 


[Enter Cuartes. Brings a card. | 


Cuartes. An Englishman is waiting to see Monsieur. 

CarsoucHeE. [reading card) Earl of Har—lek—ston. . . . [hesitates] It 
is impossible. 

CHar.LEs. Monsieur, I was told to say it is of great importance. 

CarsoucHeE. An Englishman—of great importance—lI will see him. 

[ Zeit Cuar.es. 

CarsoucHe. [as if he suddenly remembered] His letter was the one about 

the woman’s portrait... . 


[Enter Lorp Hartexston. He 1s extremely haughty, but polite, 
in contrast to the painter's stiff and grim manner. As he 
enters, CARBOUCHE . advances as if to prevent his visitor 
Strom coming further into the room. 


Lorp H. Monsieur Carbouche ? 

CarsoucHE. Good morning, Monsieur. I regret to have brought you 
here. I only returned to Paris an hour ago, and your note has already 
been given to my Secretary to answer. 

Lorp H. [looking round] I am delighted to have come. 

CarsovouE. I am flattered, and apologise again, Monsieur— 

Lorp H. [firmly eluding the painter, who is edging him towards the door | 
Very good of you, but quite unnecessary . . . and—now—perhaps, we 
can discuss the subject of my note. 

Carsoucue. I regret exceedingly —— 
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Lorp H. Will you allow me to sit down—your logs look so comfort- 
able ? 

Carspoucue. Monsieur, I have just returned from the country. 

Lorp H. I will not keep you two minutes. Still, if I might take ad- 
vantage of your most excellent fire [goes towards fireplace and looks round}, 
I like the severity of your place. London studios are too full of gim- 
cracks [CarpoucHEe bows]. . . . I told you in my note that Lady 
Harlekston’s greatest ambition is to be painted by Carbouche. 

CarsovoneE. I regret that I am not a portrait-painter. 

Lorp H. [politely] I have heard of your painting one or two 
portraits—— 

Carsovcne. There have been very few, and for each one there has 
been a reason . . . and I have never painted the portrait of a woman. 

Lorp H. Would it not be possible to make a reason? Lady Harlekston 
is still beautiful . . . [pause] The value of your work I know is 
immense—— 

CarsBovcne. [ firmly] It is immense. .. . I would not paint a woman 
under—an enormous sum, and then I would not give much time to it. 

Lorp H. Lady Harlekston could only give you three or four sittings 
at most. . . . This is Tuesday! on Friday morning we start for England. 
Of course we are speaking merely of a head—even a sketch would be a 
great possession... . / And there is no sum that J should think enormous 
for the work of Carbouche. 

[Carsoucne walks half across the studio. Lord HarLeKsTon 
watches him curiously. 

CarBoucnE. [cynically, to himself] No sum enormous for just those few 
hours’ work. . . . Once for a whole year’s work they would not give me 
enough to eat [stops abruptly]. . . . Monsieur, I am flattered that an English 
lady should wish to have a portrait of herself from me—but if I painted 
a woman I should prefer it to be one of my own country-women. 

Lorp H. Lady Harlekston is half French, so that you might pay a 
double compliment. 

Carsoucne. Half French [Jooking up}. 

Lorp H. Her father was English, her mother was French. 

Carpovcne. [as if an impossible idea were dawning on hin] Her mother 
was French ? 

Lorp H. When she was a girl she lived at St. Germain-on-Laye—till 
her father’s people in England sent for her. 

CarpoucHeE. [in @ low and altogether different voice| I remember their 
sending for Mademoiselle. 

Lorp H. Ah! Now I see you understand! She told me if other argu- 
ments failed, to urge that you and she were old friends. 

Carsoucue. Madame la Comtesse has an excellent memory. 

Lorp H. You were in the same pension ? 

CarpoucneE. [nodding | With Monsieur and Madame Quiblier, at the 
Pavilion Rouge. Mademoiselle was with her mother, Madame Brooke. 

[His manner should change. | 

Lorp H. Monsieur Quiblier was a soldier I think ? 

Carnovene. [as ifhalf dazed) A soldier who belonged to the old order of 
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things and despised the new. . . . Sometimes we used to go with him 
through the vineyard and on to the Forest of Marly, while he talked of 
the days in which France had been glorious, and of the time when it 
would be so again. . . . [recovering] That was before you had met her, 
Monsieur ? 

Lorp H. Ohno. I went with my father to Paris, and her mother took 
her there to meet us—— 

CarsovucneE. [starting] I remember their going to Paris for a week, but 
Mademoiselle said it was to meet old friends. 

Lorp H. Probably it was then 

CarsovucHeE. [hesitating, but eager] She charmed you quickly, Monsieur? 

Lorp H. I wasa youth still, only a couple of years older than she was ; 
but I became her devoted servant, and have remained one ever since—so 
you can imagine that I made no objection to the marriage—— 

CarsovcHE. But she was not betrothed then ? 

Lorp H. Oh no, not till a week after she left St. Germain. 

Carsoucne. Aweek! And. . . the marriage, Monsieur ? 

Lorp H. Took place a month later! But surely you heard of it ? 

CarsoucHeE. I heard of it, but I thought the name was different; and 
I left St. Germain a fortnight after Mademoiselle. 

Lorp H. The name was different then . . . You were a student, of 
course. I never heard who had the honour of being your master. 

CarsoucuE. I never owned one, Monsieur. 

Lorp H. But all men have studied in some school ? 

CarsoucHE. All with exceptions. Some start out alone seeking strange 
countries . . . after a time the rabble follows. . . . But I am keeping 
you, Monsieur. Express my compliments 

Lorp H. And the portrait ? 

CarsoucnE. The portrait? [Suddenly with vehemence] I will paint it, 
Monsieur! I will paint the portrait of Madame la Comtesse ! 

Lorp H. [surprised but delighted] A thousand thanks. . . . She will be 
delighted. When could youbegin. We leave Paris in three days. 

CarsovucneE. I could begin—this moment if it were possible—— 

Lorp H. She will be here in a quarter of an hour. [ Goes towards door.] 


[Enter Cuarxes. | 


Crartes. Monsieur le Vicomte de Courville. 








[Enter Vicomre pE CourvIL1E. ] 


CarpovcneE. [savagely] Vicomte, I have no time 

VicomTe. I will give you some, my dear Carbouche. Ah, Harlekston? 
[ surprised. | 

Lorp H. [surprised] You are evidently a privileged person. 

VicomrE. The Master allows me occasionally to enter his studio, and to 
see how gratifying it is to him when I leave it. 

CarsovucueE. It is a gratification, Monsieur le Vicomte, that I must ask 
you to give me immediately. 

Vicomre. [advancing] In one minute. 

Lorp H. [to CarsoucnE] Aw revoir. 
b 
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VicomTE. Au revoir, Harlekston. 
[£xit Lorp Hariexston. Carsoucue, impatiently, to the VIcoMTE. 
CarzovucneE. I want to be alone. 

Vicomrg. Good. But put off your ferocity, and tell me if it is possible 
you are going to paint the portrait of Miladi Harlekston ? 

CarpoucHe. Do you know her ? 

Vicomre. I make a point of knowing so interesting a person as Madame 
la Comtesse. 

CarsoucHE. How long have you known her, and where? 

VicomTE. A little—for the last two or three years—and in London 
mostly. Her parties are excellent—her ambitions infinite—her successes 
uninterrupted. 

Carpoucue. [ frowning| What have you come for? 

VicomTE. My friend, we have known each other a good many years, 
and I have imagined you would do me a service if you could. Only 
Heaven knows why—— 

Carsoucue. There was a time when I was in despair, and you stood by 
me. 

VicomTE. I merely assured you that the day would come when France 
would be proud of you. ... We were young, and much in the same 
position. The gods had no affection for my great-uncle, and the authori- 
ties at the other end being equally reluctant, he lived to an extraordinary 
age. I spent my time in getting into debt, you spent yours in brooding 
—over a love affair—[Carsoucne makes a scornful gesture] or the indif- 
ference of the world. All I did was to advise you to pay out the world—or 
the lady—by becoming famous. You did; and I came to my inheritance, 
In fact, things have gone very well with us both, only—we have growna 
. . . « little tired of the game—you are bitter and I am dlasé. 

Carpoucne. [impatiently | What is the service ? 

[ Enter M. BLanc—Secretary.] 

M. Bianc. Pardon this interruption, Monsieur—— 

VicomTe. [recognising him and nodding | How do you do? 

M. Buianc. Good-day, Monsieur. [Zo Carsovcne] Monsieur, Madame 
la Marquise de Brémont has prevailed upon me to bring you this fan, 
and to entreat you to write your name upon it. Already she has the 
signatures of three crowned heads 

CarsoucHE. My compliments to Madame la Marquise, but I prefer not 
to sign it 

VicomTE. Madame la Marquise de Brémont is the most beautiful woman 
in Paris. 

CarpoucneE. [to Seeretary| Go. [Exit Secretary 

VicomTE. On my soul, Carbouche, you are the devil 

CarBovucuE. [grimly] Frozen. What is the service ? 

VicomtTE. I have fallen in love 

CarpovcnE. For the fiftieth time 

VicomTE. [continuing]|—and you want to propitiate the young lady. 

CarnoucHE. I can’t listen to this folly now 

Vicomte. Softly, my friend, I am serious. I want to marry, and I 
am no longer young—— 
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CarBoucueE. [impatiently] But you are rich—— 

VicomTE. True. I have a chateau at St. Germain, a house in Paris, a 
villa at Nice—I go to them all in turn—they seem silent and empty. . . . 
It is time I brought home a wife, and remembered that Courville was a 
name worth sending on to the next generation. Women over twenty are 
a mistake from a matrimonial point of view. Either they have no attrac- 
tions or they have had experiences. I don’t want an unattractive woman, 
and I should like my wife to be without experiences till I supply them. 
In fact, I have set my heart on marrying an unsophisticated damsel 
of nineteen. 

CarzovucnE. Tell her of you chiteau, of your house in Paris, your villa 
at Nice. Give her diamonds, remind her incidentally of your title, and 
you will have no difficulty. [ Going towards the door. | 

VicomTE. Another moment. I am no fool. When we are young we 
are married for what we are—in middle-age for what we have—when 
we are old for what we may leave. Mademoiselle is too simple to 
appreciate what I have—she has seen nothing and can measure nothing. 
As for diamonds! I have no more chance of giving her diamonds than of 
taking a nun to the play. To make matters worse a penniless youth is in 
the way, regretted, it is true, by the mother—— 

CarsoucHe. She would regret it—— 

VicomTE. But encouraged by the father. Luckily chance is bringing 
Madame to Paris; Mademoiselle comes with her. Her great desire is to 
see your studio—— 

CarsoucHE. [angry and impatient] It is impossible. What does it all 
mean? This morning a prying student 

VicomrEe. Ah 

CarsoucHE. Then this Lord Harlekston—and—and—[with a change in 
his voice] and the woman who wants to be painted. And now you would 
bring a scheming mother and the daughter who may fool her penniless 
lover a little, but will marry you without mercy when she realises that 
you are rich. 

VicomTe. But I have no chance of showing her what my wealth can do. 
So I want to show her yours. She said yesterday she would rather enter 
your house than be a guest at a king’s palace 

Carsovucne. A pretty speech, they make them by instinct. The world 
is the highway for fools and knaves and courtesans—let them tramp it 
starving or growing rich as they please. My studio is apart. 

VicomrE. [standing with his back to the door} You are even more fero- 
cious than usual. I submit—because of a time when I was as bitter as 
you are now—no one’s experience of the world is unique. . . . Knowing 
the possibilities of life better than most men do, I want to bribe a woman— 
too young to love me, perhaps, but too pure to be faithless to her hus- 
band—to marry me. . . . I thought you might humour the situation a 
little—for the same reason that you have endured my acquaintance. 

Carsoucue. [relenting] I will. . . . When do you want to bring her? 

VicomTe. On Thursday. Lady Harlekston has invited them to stay a 
night at her house. 

Carsovcne. Miladi Harlekston again? 
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Vicomre. They are friends of a Mrs. Stansfield who is with her—— 
CarsovucHeE. [listening and impatient] I want you to go, Courville— 
return in an hour’s time—but go now. [Rings the bell.] Go this way 
[ Opens the door facing stage on R., the door not easily perceived. | 
VicomTE. Good—in an hour. [Exit Vicomre. 
[ Enter CHAR Es. | 


CarsoucueE. [looking eagerly behind Cuartes as if he expected someone to 
enter| I heard a carriage on the gravel walk. 

Cares. It was Madame la Marquise, Monsieur. She returned to 
know if it were never possible to see Monsieur. 

CarspoucHe. And you said 

Cares. I said it was never possible—not even for two hundred 
francs 

CarsovucHE. [a grunt] Arrange the studio for a sitter. When Miladi 
Harlekston comes she is to be admitted at once. 

[Cuarxes brings out the low platform on RK. a little way from 
the wall, places wooden chair on it, §¢., is about reluctantly 
to leave the studio. 

CarpoucHE. Do you know the address of the student ? 

Cuar Es. Oh yes, Monsieur, but he is starting for Rouen immediately, 
to explain to my mother how I had the misfortune to offend Monsieur. 
I am to stay with him till I find another place. 

Carsoucue. [a grunt] When does he return ? 

Cuares. On Thursday, Monsieur. 

CarsoucueE. Tell him to send me something he has done. 

Cuares. [delighted | Monsieur, he will be overjoyed. 

[ Exit CHaRLes. 

CarsovucuE. [bitterly] One week after she left St. Germain she was 
betrothed to Milord Harlekston—and one week before, in the little wood- 
shed at Pecq, she was betrothed to me. . . . I wonder what she did with 
the grey squirrel boa she used to wear round her neck. . . . 

(He goes slowly to a canvas resting on the floor with its face 
towards the wall, lifts it to the table and looks at tt. 

Continues] Those two, beneath the chestnut trees, were once Madeleine 
Brooke and Henri Carbouche. [Looks down at the corner of the picture 
and reads| “Marly. October 15th.” They were singing the Vintage 
Song 











[He puts back the canvas, drags an easel towards the raised 
platform, finds a canvas large enough for head and shoulders, 
puts it on an easel; his mood seems to change and he cries 
out half cynically, half passionately, to himself— 

Madeleine! After all these years I am going to see you again. 
[ Enter CHa es. | 
Cuares. Miladi Harlekston. 

[Lapy Hartexston enters, fashionably dressed, looking like a 
woman of the world. She wears a long cloak and is veiled. 
She is followed by a maid who stands waiting by the door. 
CAaRBOUCHE stares at her one moment, bewildered, bows. 
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A LONG DUEL. 


Lapy H. Henri? 

CarsoucHE. Madame! [ Almost shrinking. ] 

Lavy H. [ frightened] Monsieur Carbouche! [Comes forward as if to 
shake hands with him, but he appears not to see it.]| It is such a pleasure to 
see you again. [Pause.] Have you nothing to say to me after all the 
years 

CarBoucneE. [ formally] Only that I am to have the honour of painting 
your portrait, Madame. 

Lavy H. [evidently disconcerted | It is so good uf you to consent. 

CarsovucnE. To paint is my business in life, Madame. [He looks in- 
quiringly towards the Maid. | 

Lavy H. It is my maid 

CarsoucnE. Will you arrange yourself for the sitting, Madame? 

[Maid takes her cloak. Lapy Haruirxston looks at Car- 
BOUCHE, but he is arranging the canvas, §&c. She takes a 
step towards him. 

Lavy H. It is so strange to meet you again—I have often wished 

Carpoucue. If you will make yourself ready it would be better to 
begin at once. I have not much time—— 

Lavy H. Ah, yes, I ought to remember—and it is so precious—not 
even a minute should be wasted. Suzette! 

[Suzerre comes forward and unfastens her veil. CAaRBOUCHE 
stands spell-bound, grim and curious. Lavy HARLEKSTON 
turns her face away as her veil is taken off so that Car- 
BOUCHE only sees the knot of her hair. 

Lapy H. [reluctantly] I am changed? . . . [Sadly.]| We are both 
changed. [Puts her gloves on the table. | 

CarzovcuE. Naturally, Madame. 

Lavy H. [half rueful, half patronisingly| You are not a courtier 
Monsieur ! 

CarpovucHeE. [turning away] No, Madame, I am not a courtier. [Aside] 
The world has set its mark on her. 

Lapy H. [to her maid] You may go, Suzette. Monsieur, how long is 
the sitting to be? 

CarsoucnE. To-day I only wish to get an idea. Your maid can wait. 

[Looks towards chair by fire 

Lapy H. Oh, no—it would make me nervous—even a maid. Suzette 
Monsieur will ring for you. 

Suzetre. Yes, Miladi. 














[ Exit Suzerre 
Lavy H. [when the door is shut] It would be impossible to talk before 
amaid. [ Going towards him| Now you will be different—you will speak 
tome. You frightened me just now, you were so formal. 
CarzovcneE. If you will take your place, Madame 
[He motions her towards the platform, takes up a charcoal stick. 
Lavy H. [goes to the foot of platform and stops dismayed] We are old 
friends, are you not a little glad to see me again? 
Carnovcne. [sternly] I have not the honour of being an old friend, 
Madame. It is not five minutes since you arrived. 
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Lavy H. [in a low voice] I was thinking of years ago. Have you 
forgotten them ? 

Carsovcone. No, Madame. Iam not likely to forget—but they have 
no more concern with us than the dead who lie in their graves; we do 
not talk of them—and they never come again. ... Will you have the 
goodness to sit there, Madame? [Looks up at chair.| I wish to see you in 
the right light. 

Lavy H. The light is so cruel! [ Goes a step and stops.| Am I very much 
changed? I dread your eyes. [ Cowering.| 

Carsovcne. [looks at her coldly, then turns to his canvas] Time is an 
envious thing, Madame, and seldom so self-denying as to take least from 
the beautiful. 

Lavy H. Ah! [turning her head] Were you surprised when you heard 
who your sitter was to be? 

CarsoucuE. There are many unexpected things in life, Madame, but, 
as we grow old 

Lavy H. Why do you insist on being old ? 

CarsoucuE. It is time that insists, Madame, and there is no denying it. 

Lavy H. And why won’t you talk to me a little, just a little—why are 
you so different? I have wanted to see you—have waited 

CarsoucHE. Madame, if you will have the goodness to let me work—as 
yet I have not begun. . . . [Looks towards the chair.| There are other 
things to occupy me in less than an hour 

Lavy H. [endeavouring to throw off her bewilderment] Then begin—begin 
now, I will mount to your chair afterwards—I think I—am—afraid of 
it. [ Zurns her face towards him] I hoped so much from this meeting. 

[CarBoucHE begins to draw an outline, makes a gesture of 
despair ; there is a moment's pause. 

Lavy H. If I sit there [looks at chair] will you talk while you work ? 

CarsovucuE. I prefer to be silent, Madame. [Drawing.| 

Lavy H. It is a horrible preference . .. it has been such a long 
silence, Henri. [He frowns] I want to hear about your work. 

CarsoucnE. I am flattered by the desire of Madame la Comtesse. 











have watched your career with so much interest. 

CarsoucHE. I am honoured. 

Lavy H. [ruefully] Only honoured ? 

Carnoucue. [making some strokes on the canvas] Will you turn a little to 
the left, Madame ? 

Lavy H. [suddenly] Have you been to St. Germain lately ? 

CarsoucnE. No, Madame. 

Lavy H. It is wonderful to think that Iknew youthere. [Sighs] It is 
a beautiful place. 

CarpovucuE. It is not beautiful now. .. It will be winter soon—the 
leaves are beginning to fall, and its beauty is like that of a woman—as a 
rule she has little that is beautiful beneath her looks. St. Germain has 
little beneath its leaves. 

Lavy H. Youth and summer are not everything. 

CarBoucueE. That is so; sometimes wisdom and knowledge come with 
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years, and in winter there is time for reflection [putting down the charcoal}. 
Madame, it is evident that you find it impossible to sit. Perhaps you 
would prefer that I should not make the portrait that Milord desires ? 

Lavy H. I desire nothing in the world so much as to be painted by 
you, Monsieur—it is absurd to say Monsieur. 

CarsoucnE. [with a shrug] Itis usual, Madame—there are many absur- 
dities that politeness demands of us. [Pushes the easel farther back, puts 
charcoal stick down, then comes a step towards her.] You are at least not 
able to sit to-day. 

Lavy H. [with a sudden emotion] No, I cannot. [ Crosses stage. | 

CarBovucneE. [rings the bell] I will send for your maid. 

Lavy H. [half entreatingly| Henri !— 

CarsBoucHE. Pardon, Madame la Comtesse, but I must ask you to pre- 
serve the manner of those who come to sit to me—— 


[Enter CuaR zs. | 


CarBovcHE. Madame’s maid. 

Lavy H. [quickly to Cuarres] In five minutes. [Seeing CarsoucHE’s 
surprised face] In two minutes. [Zzit Cartes. She turns to CARBOUCHE. | 
Yesterday I saw a friend of yours—Monsieur de Courville. I think you 
will be interested . . . he wants to marry a girl—who is half English and 
half French. 

Carsovcne [quickly] Half French and half English. . . . She is a 
friend of yours, Madame ? 

Lavy H. No; she lives at St. Germain. [He looks up and past Lavy H. 
as tf seeing something far beyond. | He is rich, and her mother would like him 
to marry her. 

CarBoucHEe. Yes—he is rich. 

Lavy H. There is a student who loves her too—but he is poor, so that, 
perhaps, she will have to marry the Vicomte for the sake of his position. 
Do you understand ? 

CarsoucneE. Perfectly, Madame. The demoiselle would like to preserve 
her character for constancy, and yet to make a grand marriage; so she 
will lay the blame upon her friends and take the Vicomte. 

Lavy H. [with a little despair in her voice| Monsieur—you are very 
hard. 

CarsoucHE. It may be so. [Shrugs his shoulders. | 

Lavy H. Perhaps it is one of the qualities of genius ; so many precious 
things are hard—the diamond is hardest of all. 

CarpoucnHe. Madame, you make one rejoice even in the possession of 
defects. 


[Enter Suzerre. ] 


Suzette. Madame is finished already? 

Lavy H. Yes—yes | impatiently, then turning to CarsoucHE] Then to- 
morrow, Monsieur . . . you will desire along sitting perhaps? [Puts on 
cloak, §¢.] 

Carsoucne. [bows] And again on Thursday. Perhaps it would be 
possible to sit twice on that day—and that will be all. 
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Lavy H. [half sadly, half mockingly| And that will be all. Aw revoir, 
most austere painter. [Goes forward as if to shake hands.) 

Carsovcue. [pretending not to see the hand] I compliment you, Madame, 
on the colour of your cloak, it would be good to paint. [Rings.] Au 
revoir. [Zurns away. | 

[Eveunt Lavy H. and Suzerre. Carsovone goes towards 
Jireplace. 

CarzoucuE. That is Madeleine! Mon Dieu! [Sees her gloves left on the table, 

takes them up, looks at them half tenderly, then tosses them away angrily. 


[Enter the VicomTE, CarBoucuE looks up impatiently. | 


Vicomrs. You said I could return, and Miladi Harlekston’s carriage 
has just driven away. How is the portrait getting on? 

Carsovucue. Leave me alone, Courville. I want to think. 

Vicomre. I will, directly, old comrade. But... that little matter 
of which I spoke to you this morning ? 

CarsoucHe. Does the girl live at St. Germain-on-Laye ? 

VicomrTe. [surprised] Why certainly; I thought I told you so. Her 
father is a botanist, an amiable old fool who talks about ideals, the world 
and good work—Berton he is called. 

Carsoucue. Ah! he used to lecture at the Sorbonne? 

VicomTE. That’s it. He lives now at St. Germain in a charming 
little house with an admirably kept garden. Adam and Eve—especially 
Eve, grown a trifle portly—over again, with an only child and their 
little peccadillo forgotten. Unfortunately Mademoiselle iscoy. . . . And 
I may really bring her on Thursday? 

CarsoucHeE. Not here, but you can show her the house if you like ; you 
will find it more eloquent for your purpose than this bare room. . . . 

VicomTe. And Mademoiselle’s mother and the English friend ? 

CarzoucHe. Bring anyone you like, what does it matter? You wanted 
your relations to come once—bring them too—not here, remember, but 
the rest of the house is at your service; you are the only friend I have. 
. . .» Invite any fools you please, you shall have some musicians, anything 
to make the place agreeable. .. . 

VicomTE. Magnificent! Let it be inthe evening. It will be the wonder 
of Paris! 

[ Suddenly the door opens and Lavy HaRtexstTon enters quickly, 
stops surprised at seeing the VicomTE, Servant follows her 
dismayed. 

Lapy H. [Draws up on perceiving the VicomtE| Monsieur de Courville ! 
I did not know you were here. [ Zurns to CarBoucHE, who comes forward 
in cold surprise.| Monsieur, you must forgive me. Your servant looks 
scared. I fled past him before he could stop me. I did not know 
that I was interrupting a—a conversation. 

VicomTE. Madame. [bowing] A delightful interruption. [aside] Now 
what is she up to? . . . I wonder if he knows she is a widow—and that 
a widow is the devil? 

CarpoucnE. May I ask you the reason of your return, Madame ? 

Lavy H. [smiling and evidently trying to fascinate him, but he remains 
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unmoved] Monsieur, I forgot my gloves—see! [holds out her hands, he 
draws back| I left them on the table, but they are gone ! 

Carsoucne. [to Cuaruzs, who has waited by the door| Madame la Com- 
tesse has left her gloves. Look for them. 

[CuaruxEs begins to look for them. The VicomtTe perceives them 
beside the easel, and picks them up. While he is doing this, 
Lapy HariexstTon turns to CARBOUCHE. 

Lavy H. I was overcome by the compliment you paid my cloak, 
Monsieur, and forgot them altogether. 

VicomTE. [handing her the gloves] Madame! 

Carsovcne. [to Lavy H.] I regret to have caused you so much con- 
sternation, Madame. [Zo CuartxEs] Is the carriage of Madame la Com- 
tesse waiting ? 

Cuartes. Yes, Monsieur. 

[ Pause. Lavy Harxexston looks at CARBOUCHE. 

VicomTE. Allow me to have the honour of conducting you to it. 

[CarnoucHE turns away. VicomrTe goes to the door. 

Lavy H. [impulsively turns back, goes up to CarBoucneE, and says in a low 
eager voice | Do you never forgive? 

CaRBOUCHE. [surprised] Forgive? Oh yes, we all do that sometimes. 
[ The VicomreE keeps discreetly by the door. | 

Lapy H. And does forgiveness make no difference ? 

CarsoucHe. [with a little break in his voice) Difference? I should 
perhaps forgive a burglar who broke in and stole, but afterwards I 
should bar the door, knowing the manner of person who was possibly 
without. 

Lavy H. [turns away, then, as if to save the situation, says| Adieu, 
Monsieur, till to-morrow. [Zo the VicomTE, as she pauses in front of the 
portrait] This is to be my portrait. To be painted by CarsoucuE [with a 
little laugh will be the greatest honour of my life. 

VicomTE. Ah, Madame! How will you value it! [Bows low; as he 
raises his head, looks sideways at CarBoucHE, and gives him a little wink of 
amusement. | 

[CarpoucueE stands grim and doubtful. Lavy H. takes a step 
towards the door, looks back half supplicating, half defiant. 
The VicomteE looks from one to the other, puzzled. Servants 
wait by the door. TasLEav. | 


CURTAIN. 


ACT III. 
Tue Last Sitting. 


Truz.— Thursday, about noon. 


Scene.—Carpoucne’s studio, same as Act II. Carsovcne busy painting 
the portrait. Lapy Hariexston /s sitting in the chair on the platform. 
She is evidently miserable and bewildered. 
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Carsovcne. The sitting is over. [He steps back from the canvas and looks 
at it} I shall not keep you more than half an hour this afternoon, 


Madame. 
[She descends from the platform. 


Lavy H. [half afraid] Is it like me, Monsieur? [looking at picture. | 

Carsoucne. [surprised] Naturally. 

Lavy H. The mouth—is so hard—— 

CarsovucueE. It is exact. 

Lavy H. [shuddering] But, Monsieur, that expression in the eyes ! 

Carsovucnue. [excited] It is there, Madame—it is there! [Rings the bell. 
Goes to the bureau, puts away his brushes.] 

Lavy H. [cowering before the portrait] It is horrible! It mustn’t go back 
—no one must see it. 

[Enter Suzette, who seeks Lavy Hartexston’s cloak, $c. | 

Suzetre. Madame said she would walk, but it is raining. 

Lapy H. What time is it ? 

CarpoucuE. [turning his head for a second | It is one o’clock. 

Suzette. And Madame is expecting visitors. 

Lavy H. Mrs. Stansfield’s friends . . . she will entertain them. [ Hesi- 
tates, then to CARBOUCHE with a brighter manner| I hate rain! Even to 
drive through it makes me miserable. . . . May I stay a few minutes 
more? Am I in your way? 

CarsoucnE. Do as you will, Madame. 

Lavy H. Then I will wait. .. . But Iam so hungry, I shall die of 
starvation. 

CarpoucneE. [distantly] I regret that I cannot offer you any hospitality. 
My mid-day meal is very simple. 

Lavy H. [impulsively going a step towards him] Oh! but if you would 
let me share it? 

CarsoucHeE. I fear, Madame—— 

Lavy H. Yes, yes-—I love simplicity. Let me stay. 

CarpovcneE. [dismayed] I am much honoured 

Lavy H. You will let me? 

CarpovcHE. You insist, Madame ?—[rings the bell]. 

Lavy H. Yes, yes, I insist. 


[Enter Servant. | 


CarsovcnE. [to Servant] Madame la Comtesse will remain for dé- 
jeuner. Serve it here at once. [ Evit Servant. 

Lavy H. [triumphantly Suzette, take my cloak. 

CarsoucHe. [crossing from bureau and irresolute| If I had known sooner 
the déjeuner should have been served in some more pleasant apartment. 

Lavy H. This one is immortal. 

CarsovucnE. It is my studio, Madame. 

Lavy H. The studio of Carbouche! I would not exchange the next 
hour for a banquet in a palace with a king. 

CarsoucHeE. [with a sorry smile] The thoughts of your sex, Madame, 
run naturally to kings and palaces. . . . You will excuse me for a little? 
. IL always seek the air after the morning’s work. [ Exit. 
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[Lavy H. turns quickly to Suzette. ] 

Lavy H. Suzette, look—look at the portrait. Is it like? Tell me— 
tell me the truth! 

Suzette. [hurrying to the portrait, astonished and dismayed] Miladi! ... 
It is not beautiful enough! It is Madame la Comtesse ; but—she looks 
horrible—as if she were cruel. ... Oh, it makes me afraid. This 
painter is mad. .. . It is the portrait of someone who is wicked, and 
old, and beautiful no more. 

Lavy H. [in despair} The wickedness would not matter, but old—and 
beautiful no more—Oh, it is infamous. 

Suzette. He even shows that Miladi has put a little colour on her 
cheek, so that she might not look too pale and give anxiety to Milord. 
And the little lines that come when—when she is thinking of others, they 
are allthere! .. . It frightens me [shuddering]. I would not be in the 
dark with it! 

[ Enter CHar.es. | 


Cuartes. Madame Stansfield has called to know if Madame la Comtesse 
would drive back with her. 

Lavy H. [with a gasp of relief | Ask her to come up. 

Cuar.es. [alarmed] Pardon, Madame la Comtesse, but it is impossible. 
Monsieur 

Lavy H. Suzette, tell Mrs. Stansfield that I desire to speak to her 
here. [Exit Suzette: 

[ Zo Cuartxs] I will explain to Monsieur. 

Carts. [ frightened] Madame la Comtesse, Monsieur is already dis- 
charging me—— 

Lavy H. Then it cannot matter [waving him away}. 





[Enter Mrs. StansriEtp. As she does so, Lavy H. lifts down 
the portrait and rests it against the side of the platform, so 
that the face cannot be seen. CHARLES retires with a gesture 
of dismay. All through this interview Mrs. STANSFIELD 
should look round the studio and show delight at being in tt. 


Mrs. 8. He is not here? Oh, the miracle that I am! 

Lavy H. [composed, haughty, and impatient] Have the St. Germain 
people arrived ? 

Mrs. 8. This moment I met them at the station with the Vicomte, and 
sent him on to the hotel with Madame Berton. 

Lavy H. And the girl? 

Mrs. S. She is here. [ Opens the door. Enter GABRIELLE. | 

Lavy H. [to Gasrrette] This is quite wrong—you are coming to- 
night. If Carbouche knew he would be angry 

Mrs. 8. He shall not know. 

Lapy H. And Monsieur de Courville disappointed —— 

Mrs. 8. He shall not know either. 

GasrRIELLE. And I have seen Carbouche’s studio! Some day Gaston 
will have one like it. 

Lavy H. [bitterly] If Gaston is the student, let him go. He is poor 
GABRIELLE. Only in money—and what is that ? 
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Lavy H. It is everything [bitterly]. A man’s love is only worth a 
woman’s reckoning for what it brings—power, place, money—take these, 
if they are within your reach ; youcan keep them—but not his love. She 
can love him, no matter what he does, or what she does; but he/ hurt 
his vanity, go out of sight, leave him to his own nature, and he grows 
hard, merciless, cruel—he forgets all things. 

GABRIELLE. [almost tender] Madame-~you have suffered ? 

Lavy H. And suffering brings wisdom. Marry M. de Courville—— 

GABRIELLE. No, no, I love Gaston. 

Mrs. 8. Who is handsomer, but distinctly duller [ half aside]. 

Lavy H. Put your love under your feet and keep it there, or the day 
will come when he will put yours under his. It is always so; and a 
woman’s capacity for pain—for agony, is infinite. Now [unconsciously 
pushing her towards the door] go. Mrs. Stansfield will follow you directly. 

GABRIELLE. [taking Lapy H.’s hand] Madame, if you can, help 
Gaston—— 

Lapy H. No, no. I will be your friend, but a wise one. [LZzit 
GABRIELLE, Lapy H. turns to Mrs. 8.] I lunch with Carbouche. But I 
want your help—your advice. I dislike my portrait. 

Mrs. 8. Ah! 

Lapy H. And Carbouche’s work will be immortal. The whole world 
will see it. I hate it, and it’s too late to do another. 

Mrs. S. Make him alter it? 

Lavy H. Make him! 

Mrs. 8. Or paint another ? 

Lavy H. There is no time. We leave Paris to-morrow morning. 

Mrs. 8. I had forgotten. He must alter this one. The question is, 
how to make him. Is it very bad? 

Lavy H. It is terrible! 

Mrs. 8. You sit again this afternoon ? [Lapy H. nods.] Try any diver- 
sion that makes him put his brush to the canvas, for the comfort of the 
very worst is that anything different must be better. 

Lapy H. True. [After reflection] You had better go. Carbouche must 
not know that you have been... . [ Coldly] You will regard what I have 
said as a confidence. 

Mrs. 8. Of course. [Zooks around again. | I have been to Mecca. Take 
courage, dear lady. You are one of those who achieve. [Zxit Mrs. 8. 

Lapy H. [alone] Courage! I am going mad... for I hate him 
[shuddering| and—yet—[ passionately] . . . hate and love seem to be 
fighting in my heart with knives. [ Crosses to fireplace. | 





[Enter Servants, who lay the table for a déjeuner. A little 
table is carried in to serve as sideboard, with fruit in 
silver dishes, §c., so as to brighten the scene. Exeunt 
Servants. 


Lavy H. It is hisrevenge. . . . [ With determination] But he shall not 
have it. No one shall see it. I will invent some reason for taking it 
back with me this afternoon, and on the way I will destroy it. I will 
have my revenge! [excitedly] I will have mine! 
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[Enter Servant with some cushions, which he puts on the arm- 
chairs. 
Lavy H. [to Servant] Will you send my maid to me? 
Servant. Bien, Madame la Comtesse. 


[Enter Carsoucue from the little door on the right. As he 
does so a glimpse of garden with palms behind is seen. In 
his hand are some loose long-stalked flowers. 


Lavy H. [surprised and with forced gaiety] Oh, how beautiful! [takes 
flowers] and I didn’t know there was a door there. Where does it lead 
to? It was like a glimpse of Paradise. 

CarpovucHeE. It leads to a winter garden in which there are some 
flowers. 

(Servants are arranging table, Sc. ] 

Lavy H. [smelling then] May I arrange them ? [To the Servant] That 
vase on the mantel-shelf. [Servant reaches it down ; she arranges the flowers. | 
We will leave them here. [Putting them into position on to the table. | 
They shall deck our feast. [CarnovonE stands awkwardly watching her.| 


[Enter Servant with a dish. Lavy Hartexston looking 
up sees SuzETTE, who has entered, and stands in the back- 
ground, 

Lapy H. Pardon, Monsieur, I have a commission for my maid. [ Re- 
treats to the door with Suzette. | 

Servant. Monsieur, the déjeuner is ready. [ Exit Suzerte. 

CarsovuoHeE. [ going towards Lavy Hariexston] Madame. [ She goes 
forward. ] 

Lavy H. [with recovered spirits | Yes—yes—but first may we have that 
door open, the one that leads to paradise ? 

CarpovucueE. [to the Servants] Open the doors. 

[ The Servants open the door and then two others that had not 
been perceived, on R. of it, 80 as to give an effect of a garden 
which is full of palms and plants beyond the room, and 
thus the whole scene is changed and made beautiful. 

Lapy H. [with surprise and delight| Oh, it is wonderful! It is like a 
fairy story—it is the palace of which we spoke just now, Monsieur—and 
the king is here. [ Curtseys to him. | 

CarnoucueE. [courteous, but cold| I am glad that you find it less gloomy, 


Madame. 
[He shows her to her place, sits down on the other side of table. 


Servants wait, Se. 

Lavy H. [looking towards the garden| I shall always rejoice that it 
rained to-day. 

CarsoucHE. It has procured me a great honour. 

{Servants hand wine, §. 

Lavy H. [looking round bewildered| It is so strange to be here with 
you—the studio and the garden—the table and the flowers, how lovely 
they are. . . . It is like a dream. 

CarsoucuE, [half to himself] Dreams are sometimes less strange than 
realities. [ Pause. | 
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Lapy H. Won’t you talk tome now? We are not at work. 
CarsoucHE. Madame, I live my life alone, and am not accustomed to 
conversation, especially with a lady. You must not put down my silence 
to lack of courtesy. [She sighs and turns away. | 

[ Business of meal. 

Lavy H. You did not know my name the other day? 

CarspoucHE. No, Madame, not till your husband came. Your world and 
mine lie far apart. 

Lavy H. [aside, and evidently pleased} My husband! Then he thinks 
—(aloud] There are some links between our worlds— for instance, Mon- 
sieur de Courville. 

Carsoucne. Ah! Monsieur de Courville. Have you seen the demoiselle 
who will probably allow him to share his possessions with her ? 

Lavy H. She is in Paris to-day. I shall do my best for his suit because 
he is your friend. 

CarsoucHeE. [drily] It will be an excellent establishment for the young 
lady. 

Lavy H. [quickly] One of the best in Paris. 

Carzovucne. And but for Monsieur de Courville—and your kindness, 
she might have wasted her years on a student who has probably no chance 
of fame. 

Lavy H. [almost vehemently] All things are fair in love and war, Mon- 
sieur, and both have their weapons—the student has his good looks, his 
youth, and its eloquence, and many opportunities of winning the woman he 
loves. The Vicomte has his title, his money, and his opportunities also 
—No thank you. [Refusing a dish offered by Servant. ] 

Carpoucne. And you think Mademoiselle will be justified in marrying 
him for his rank and wealth ? 

Lavy H. It is possible to be false to oneself as well as to others. If 
Mademoiselle feels that what Monsieur de Courville offers is more 
attractive than anything the student can give, she will only be true to 
herself in accepting him. 

Carsoucne. You are a sophisticated pleader, Madame. I make you 
my compliments. 

Lavy H. I do not deserve them, Monsieur, but I have spoken because— 
because—love is not all—even to a woman—it was never supposed to be 
all to a man—[turns away impatiently. | 

CarsovucneE. [to Servant] Coffee—quickly. [Jt is handed.| 


[Enter another Servant followed by Suzerre, who goes to Lavy 
Harwexston’s cloak at the side and puts something into tts 
pocket. Exit Suzzrre after a significant look at Lavy 
HaRLEKSTON. 


Servant. Monsieur le Vicomte wishes to know if it is possible to speak 
for one moment with Madame la Comtesse. 

Lapy H. [looks at Carsovcne] Oh yes. [Zhen eagerly, and half aside to 
him] He must not see the portrait, 1 have my reasons. [CaRrBoucHE 
looks towards the easel and sees with surprise that it is gone.) I lifted it down 
—in case 
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Carsoucue. He shall not see it, Madame. 

Servant. There is a student waiting to see Monsieur; he was desired 
to come to-day. 

CarpoucHE. Yes—yes. I have something to say to him. 

Lavy H. [eagerly] Let me talk with Monsieur de Courville for a few 
minutes in the garden, or another room. My head aches, and the air 
would be so good for it. 

CarsoucHE. to [Servant] Show Monsieur le Vicomte into the little 
salon at the end of the winter garden. [Zurning to Lapy Har exstovn.] 
Madame, allow me to conduct you 
[Eeeunt CarspoucHE and Lapy Harwexston by the garden. 

Servants quickly take away all signs of the meal. They 
close two of the doors leading to the winter garden and leave 
only the first one on extreme R. a little open. 





[Enter first Gaston Vicver, who looks round bewildered, and 
then CHARLES. 
Cuartes. Monsieur Gaston ! 
Gaston. He has not turned you out? 
Cartes. The Master never forgives, Monsieur, but he is reasonable, 
and he gave me leave to stay here till you returned 





[Enter Carpovucne by the winter garden door. CHARLES 
vanishes quickly before he is discovered. 


Gaston. [going forward] Master! I can hardly believe my senses 

CarpoucHeE. [looking at him curiously] I have seen some of your work. 
You have genius. 

Gaston. You say that! 

Carzovcue. It is why I sent for you. Give yourself toit wholly. The 
fairest woman on earth only lives a few years—and changes before they 
have passed. 





[Gaston with a joyful cry of unbelief goes a step forward. 

Gaston. But it is for her sake, Master !—to love well and to work well 
is the whole philosophy of life. 

Carsoucue. [frowning] This is the stuff the old man at St. Germain 
has taught you. 

Gaston. He has taught me everything. I used to think that whether 
I painted well or ill mattered little—it was a joy to feel the brush between 
my fingers—and chance dictated the result. Since I knew him it has been 
different. 

CarpoucnE. [impatiently]. Dreams are well enough for the poet and the 
painter ; he wakes from them sometimes to find the world at his feet... . 
but the woman will only fool you. Let her go. ... All the misery, and 
most of the crimes that overtake men, begin with a woman. 

Gaston. Master, we are born of women—what of our mothers ? 

CarBoucHeE. [in a different tone] Sometimes maternity brings salvation. 
... [A pause.] ... But these people at St. Germain—the story is always 
the same—— 

Gaston. What story, Monsieur ? 

Carsoucne. [after a pause, then quickly] When a child turns a hoop 
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the same mark comes uppermost again and again—so things repeat them- 
selves with us, there is but one set for the world to use—but one world 
to live in—the same sun rises every morning and sets every evening—— 

Gaston. And each day different people walk between. 

Carsovone. You and I are almost strangers, but I will tell you your 
history . . . I learnt it when I, too, was a student—poor and ambitious as 
you are. A little ménage, simple enough—an old man full of dreams, 
With the one I knew, it was dreams of France—of the old order that had 
vanished with the Revolution ; he waited, thinking it would come back 
if the faithful trusted to the underlying goodness of their country. With 
you, the old man dreams of the world as it was in his youth ; he thinks 
that presently, if here and there some of us aim aright, it will regain its 
lost innocence....Ah!... There is an ambitious woman—it is strange 
how women manage to set their mark on histories that are, after all, apart 
from their own—the whispering of the serpent, perhaps, that has wriggled 
down to them through all the centuries. . . . And then there is the 
girl, young and beautiful—— 

Gaston. There is no one like her on earth 

Carpoucne. [with his queer little laugh} That is what the student 
thought last time, and does now, and will in the next generation. . . . The 
madness is pleasant even if it is short... . The forest is near, its paths 
are lonely ; in the autumn as they come back, they hear the vintage song 

. . 800n in the forest the chestnuts will fall. [Gaston looks up astonished. | 
In the background there is another man—well born and rich ; last time 
he was so far off, the student did not even hear his name. This time he 
is called M. le Vicomte de Courville—— 

Gaston. [astonished] You know ? 

CarsovcHE. Yes—I know. He has rank and all the things that women 
care for most. 

Gaston. Wot most. 

CarsoucHE. Yes, most; for hesitate as they will, in the end they take 
them. 

Gaston. [vehemently| She will never take them. 

CarsoucnE. The other protested as you do now—I am speaking of the 
other student, and the woman who was like this one ... [Half entreatingly] 
Let her go—and I will help you—you shall come here—your easel shall 
be set up—and we will be together. 

Gaston. Master! 

Carsoucne. Or you shall study in other countries if you wish. I have 
money and none to give itto. It shall be yours, Gaston—everything I 
have shall be yours. The world shall be under your feet. Give her up 
—and come to me. 

Gaston. I cannot—I cannot—I love her, and would stake my soul upon 
her constancy. 

CarpoucneE. [with a bitter laugh] To-night Courville brings her to this 
house. 

Gaston. [astounded] Courville brings her here? 

CarsoucuE. With her mother. He is there now— [nodding towards the 
garden) arranging it with Lady Harlekston. 
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Gaston. It is impossible! Gabrielle is not even in Paris. 

CarspoucHE. When did you see her last ? 

Gaston. On Monday. The next day I went to Rouen, and only returned 
an hour ago. But she would have told me if she had been coming to Paris. 

CarBoucHE. Mademoiselle has been good enough to desire to see my 
studio. 

Gaston. I know 

Carsovcnse. When I refused the honour [cynically] M. de Courville 
asked if he might bring her to the house. Mademoiselle, he thinks, 
does not yet understand how much money can do. She is to be instructed 
—doubtless she will prove an apt pupil and make the best use of her 
knowledge. He is to invite any friends he pleases as well. Courville 
and I have known each other many years, and I wish to help his suit. 

Gaston. [distracted] Help me, Master—help me. It is some trick! 

CarsovcnE. [eagerly] And if it is no trick, Gaston, what then ? 

Gaston. Then I shall do nothing—want nothing 

CarsoucHeE. [cynically] But good work, my friend—and the world, 
what of it ? 

Gaston. Let them go—[Carsovucne laughs again. Gaston draws back 
and says aside] His laugh is like a sword. [Zo CarsovcnE] Master 
—there is no happiness but love—it is the whole world 

CarsoucneE. The happiness that mocks us . . . the world of a dream. 
And if you gain it? ‘There is no tragedy so great as the penalty of hap- 
piness that depends on a human being. Hark! they are coming—Madame 
and your rival—stand back. [ Jfotions Gaston to the fireplace, where he 
stands with his back to the room. | 











[ Enter Lavy Hartexston and the VicomtTE. The open door 


partly hides Gaston from them, or they, at any rate, do not 
notice him. 


CarsoucHE. Have you finished your conference ? 

VicomtTe. [ gaily] Quite finished, my dear Carbouche. Mademoiselle 
Eve is to be as much surprised and delighted as possible. 

CarsoucHE. You mean Mademoiselle Berton ? 

Vicomre. Naturally. All is going well for the suit in which you are 
so good as to take an interest, and to which Madame la Comtesse here is so 
gracious as to give her countenance. Madame Berton and her charming 
daughter arrived an hour ago. It was my felicity to meet them at the 
station, and, in the absence of Lady Harlekston, Mrs. Stansfield con- 
siderately invited me to meet them at déjeuner. 

CarsoucnE. And Mademoiselle? Is she agreeable? 

VicomTE. Enchanted—and enchanting. 

CarzovoneE. And the student? [turning to Lapy Hartexkston | has Madame 
no thought for him? I should like to know the quality of her conscience. 

Lavy H. Monsieur, the strongest wins. If the student sees the woman 
he loves go past into the world, it will be because he was not able to bar 
the way. Let him pay the penalty. 

Carnovone. Good! Let him paythe penalty! And let M. le Vicomte 
win. [ Goes towards his work. } 

c 
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Lapy H. | sweetly] Winning or losing does not always depend on us, 
Monsieur—we women are in your stronger hands. [Zo the VicomTe] 
Monsieur, the Master’s time is precious. 

VicomTe. [about to go] By the way, Carbouche, I have brought over 
some singing people from St. Germain, for the entertainment to-night. 
They are waiting in the courtyard. May they pass through the winter 
garden and try their song? 

CarnoucneE. If you like 

Vicomrz. A thousand thanks. [ Bowing to Lapy Hartexston] We shall 
meet this evening. [ Opens the door. | 

Lavy H. [going after him] Monsieur de Courville 

[Lavy Hartexston disappears for a moment as if to speak to 
the VicomTE, GAston comes forward. 

Gaston. [bitterly] I cannot understand it, Master. . . . When 1 
returned to-day there was no letter. I thought it was an accident—— 

Carnovcne. An accident and a woman have generally a design between 
them. Go through this door. To-night I expect you—you come to me. 
[Lets him out by garden. | 

Gaston. [standing in the doorway and looking up at Carsovcne] To-night 
—I come to you. [Exit Gaston. 








[ Re-enter Lavy HaR.ExKstTon. ] 


Carsoucne. [ putting portrait on the easel again] It is getting late, 
Madame. 

Lavy H. [settling herself in chair] I have taken so much of your time. 

Carsovcne. You have given so much to the affairs of others, to the 
Vicomte, for instance—— 

Lavy H. The student is a stranger to me 

Carsovone. Moreover, he is poor and unknown, and, as you said just 
now, love is not all. 

Lapy H. No, Monsieur, it is not all. It is only the crown. Without 
dominions a crown would be of little use—with them it is everything. 
Life is too complicated to need one thing only to make its happiness. ... 
And yet love is most of all. 

CarpovucueE. | seemingly intent on his work] How she draws one to her— 
just as of old . . . repels one, and draws one. [Looking up at her] Will 
you turn a little more tothe light. I have nearly finished, there are 
only the last touches. 

Lavy H. [looking at the portrait and evidently torn between despair and 
indignation | Is that colouring really mine ? 

Carsovucne. Certainly, Madame. 

Lavy H. You have put in all my lines—— 

Carsoucne. I regret—but I cannot help it. The years do not like to 
be forgotten, they set a mark on us as they go by. 

Lapy H. You might have left out a few—a woman has her vanities. 

Carspovucne. I might have left out one eye, but then it would not have 
been a portrait. [4 pause. He goes on working.| Would you raise your 
head a little, Madame, I am touching the throat. 

Lavy H. So? [Raising her head. | 
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CarsoucneE. [to himself, but so that she heavs| I have made it too white. 
[She makes a sign of despair. | 

[Suddenly the sound of music is heard, and of voices, presumably 
passing through the winter garden, singing the Vintage 
Song. They start and look at each other. 

CarsovcneE. [picking up his brush] The Vicomte’s singers. . . . [ Goes 
on working.| It is not necessary that you should sit any longer, Madame, 
perhaps you would like to walk about. 

[Lapy Har.exston comes down from the platform, goes to her 
cloak which has been thrown over a chair at the back. Re- 
turns with a little grey squirrel boa in her hand. The 
Song can be heard very faintly. 

Lavy H. [stealing up to him] Monsieur, is it too late to paint in this 
grey squirrel collar round my throat—I have possessed it many years ? 

CarBovucne. [turning away] It is too late. 

Lapy H. But you work so quickly. [Jn a@ pathetic voice] And after 
to-day we may never meet again. 

CarBoucueE. [his eyes bent on his canvas] There is no time. 

Lavy H. But the actual portrait is done. There are only the last 
touches. . . . I will put it here [puts the boa round the ornament of the 
chair-back]. Tam cold . . . and very tired. 


Carsovone. [in an abstracted manner] Yes, it is cold. [Rings.] 
(Enter Servant.) 


CarsoucuE. Make up the fire. [Servant makes up fire, which remains 
bright.) 

[ Exit Servant. 

[ Zo himself as Lavy Hariexston crosses the studio] I like to hear the 
rustle of her dress. 

[She moves slowly towards him. He works and, as if in a 
dream and evidently from the manner in which he looks at it, 
he is painting in the grey collar. She draws nearer, sees 
the portrait, an expression of joy comes over her face. She 
clasps her hands and draws back. 

Lavy H. [to herself] It is different—different altogether. He has 
brushed away the lines. It is the face of my youth coming back—the 
cruel look has gone from the eyes, and the hardness from the mouth. 

[ Steals up to Cannovcne’s side and says, almost in a whisper— 

Henri! The chestnuts will be falling soon in the Forest of Marly. 

Carsoucue. [starts, and the expression of his face changes| And the 
leaves lie dead—as all things do, sooner or later. 

Lavy H. [softly] The summer is over, but the winter is not yet, and 
all things are not dead. [With a break in her voice| The little grey 
squirrel makes me think——- 

CarpoucHE. Why did you keep it? 

Lavy H. To remember—though it has never been possible to forget. 
Give it to me; let me put it round my throat. 

Carpovucue. [trying to fall back into his formal manner] Will you not be 
seated again, Madame? 
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Lavy H. No, let me stand here. You have so nearly finished—thank 
you, Monsieur. [Zukes the collar and looks towards portrait] Surety that 
chin is a little heavy ? 

[Carnoucne draws back to look at it, puts brush in his left 
hand, in which, of course, he is holding the palette. She 
takes his right hand for one second and puts it up to her 
chin. 

Lavy H. You forget its form 

CarsovucueE. I forget nothing 

Lavy H. I am thinking of the forest and the path towards the foun- 
tains .. . of how we pretended that I was a Court lady in the habit de 
Murly and you were her lover 

CarpoucueE. [bitterly] It was only a play 

J.apy H. Do you remember once when the wind blew among my hair 
— [he nods and takes his brush into his right hand again]. It was in October, 
as this day is—you said it was like the marriage of the sunshine and the 
wind—put the sunshine into my hair again [ pointing to the picture]—put 
it there again, Henri. 

CarpoucueE. [as if under a spell he takes up some colour from his palette and 
says to himself | It was like gold. 

Lavy H. (draws back, watches, says triumphantly to herself| It is beauti- 
ful—it is beautiful again—and young—young—the face of a girl— [then 
to CarsoucnE] You had forgotten 

Carsoucne. [half turning] I never forgot 
him from looking at her. | 

Lavy H. Think of me as I was then, when I stood beneath the chestnuts 
and felt the colour come to my face—surely it was not like the colour on 
my cheeks there. 

CarBoucHe. No—no— [touches picture and says, as if speaking to the 
portrait). It was another world—another life. 

Lavy H. If only your words [with a break in her voice] had been true! 

CarsoucnE. They were all true. 

Lavy H. If you had loved me 

Carpovucne. I did love you! [ Suddenly laying down his brush and speaking 
passionately. | 

Lapy H. But you have loved some other woman. 

CarsoucnE. I have loved no other woman—lI have been dumb, and 
lived alone for your sake. 

(He turns quickly to her ; she bends her head so that he shall not 
see her face. He takes her hands, looks uneasily at the 
diamonds that cover her fingers. 

Tell me that once at least you loved me. [Drops her hand.] Let me hear 
you say that—before it is all over. 

Lavy H. [moving a step away from him, and aside| He loves me still! Oh 
God! And it is sweet—a scourge—but sweet. [Zo him] Why should I 
tell you that ? 

















[she moves back to prevent 








(Enter Suzette. Carsovconre and Lavy Har.EKsTon draw 
quickly-apart. 
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Suzette. Milor’ has just been, Miladi; important business takes him to 
England to-night. He knows that Miladi wishes to stay till to-morrow, 
but he wants to see the picture before he goes; it is to be taken to him 
at once—even if it is not finished. 

Lavy H. Take it, Suzette: carry it very carefully, for it is not 
yet dry. 

[Suzerre goes towards the easel and makes an exclamation of 
surprise at seeing the changed portrait. 

CarpovcneE. [bewildered] It cannot go, it is not ready 

Lavy H. The carriage is here ? 

Suzette. Yes, Miladi. And this is a letter that Milor’ desired Madame 
would open immediately [gives her letter]. 

[Suzerre lifts the picture from the easel. Lavy Harexsron, 
with an expression of desperation on her face, holds Car- 
BOUCHE’S hands. 

Carsovcue. [as if the spell had broken] It must not go—it is not finished. 
And I see that—it is not like any more. 

Lavy H. [half whispering, and still holding his hands] It can come 
back to-morrow. [Zo Suzerre, who is going through the doorway with the 
picture] Carry it carefully, Suzette, and rest it against the back 
seat. I will come in a moment. 





[ Exit Suzetre. 
{4s Suzerre disappears Lavy Harwexston lets go Carsovcne’s hands, 
opens the letter quickly, pulls out an envelope that is enclosed and turns to hin. 
It has been delightful to meet you again, Monsieur, and these sittings 
—which [ puts on her cloak] were surprising at first, became most exciting 
and interesting. 

Carnovcne. [as if in a bad dream] I don’t understand. 

Lavy H. This letter is for you—it is from Lord Harlekston. [ Puts 
into his hand the note that was enclosed in the one to her, and goes towards the 
door. | 

Carzovucne. But what hashappened? A few minutes ago—— 

Lavy H. [with a passionate, indignant manner] Ah, but now the portrait 
is gone! and it is charming. How shall I thank you? It is the portrait 
of a woman—young and beautiful—my portrait,painted by Carbouche. 
It will make me immortal. [.4 Jow curtsey.] You have been very hard— but 
—you have made amends. .. . [She backs from the room with a forced 
laugh. | A million thanks. [And then with an odd note in her voice as of she were 
making herself act apart.) Revenge is sweet—as sweet as love, and some- 
times it has even more strength given to it. [ Zukes a step outward—looks 
back mockingly. | 

CarzoucnE. Madeleine ! 

Lapy H. Adieu—Monsieur! [‘n a triumphant mocking voice]. The last 
touches were perfect. 

CarpoucueE. [taking two steps towards the door, and speaking in a voice of 
thunder] Stop! [Zn amazement she looks back over her shoulder.) This moment! 
[ He goes towards her, she half shrinks. He puts his hand firmly on her arm. | 
This trickery has gone far enough. [Leads her back into the studio. | 

Lavy H. [amazed] Monsieur, you forget! 
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CarsoucuEe. No, Madame—lI remember. 

[Zhey reach the middle of the studio, she facing him bewildered. 
He rings the bell, which should be near the door. 
[ Enter Servant. | 

Servant. Monsieur ? 

Carsovone. [to Servant] There is a picture in Miladi Harlekston’s 
carriage, bring it here. 

Lavy H. No—— 

CarsovcneE. [to Servant] Bring it here. 

[E£xit Servant. CarpovucuE 7s standing between Lapy Har- 
LEKSTON and doorway. 

Lavy H. Open Lord Harlekston’s letter, Monsieur [indignantly]. You 
have no longer any right to the portrait—[{ He glares at her and she stops in 
sheer fright. He opens the letter in his hand, half-a-dozen bank-notes flutter to 
his feet. | 

[Enter Servant with picture, Suzette following. | 

CarsoucnE. [fo Suzerre}] You were not sent for—go! 

[Exit Svzerre. 

CarsoucneE. [to Servant] Put that picture on the table—and pick those 
up. [Pointing to bank-notes. | 

Servant. [ picking them up| They are bank-notes, Monsieur. 

Carsoucne. Give them to Miladi Harlekston’s maid and tell her to take 
care of them. [Exit Servant. 

Lavy H. [going towards picture, CarsoucnHE stands between her and the 
table | What are you going to do with it? 

CarsoucnE. This, Madame. [ Puts it on the fire. She goes forward with a 
cry, as it blazes up. He stands aside. She goes down on her knees, and with a 
little cry watches it burn,as if paralyzed. Then rises to her feet and scared— 
choked—but imperious, faces CARBOUCHE. | 

Lavy H. You have done your worst. Now exult in it! fool—coward 
—ingrate, that you are! 

CarsoucHEe. Madame ? 

Lavy H. You grudged me my triumph, and yet you owe yours to me. 
You owe everything to me, what you have been, and are, and will be— 
your fame and immortality 

CarsoucHE. To you, Madame? 

Lavy H. Yes, to me—to the fact that I treated you as I did, that I 
quickened into life your passion, not merely to love, but to work, and to 
suffer. I made you do, and feel, what you never would have done and 
felt if I had been true to you, if I had lulled you, rocked you, to medio- 
crity and imbecility in my arms. Coward that you are! not to face the 
truth. Ingrate! not to bless me for the fame that is yours, and not to see 
that it has been bought with the pain it was my pleasure you should 
suffer. 

CarsoucuE. [opening the door and bowing low} Your carriage waits, 
Madame la Comtesse. 

Lavy H. [scornfully] Yes, my carriage waits, Monsieur. 





CURTAIN. 
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ACT IV. 
THE VicomTe’s Party. 


ScenE.—Salon and Winter Garden beyond in Carpoucue’s house. Among 
the trees in the background there are seats. The foreground is a salon, 
very elegant, lighted up, has couches about, &c., doors to right and left 
leading apparently to other rooms. The back of stage opens entirely on to 
the Winter Garden. Laughter and intermittent talk heard in the distance, 
music, singing, §c. Occasionally Guests in evening dress are seen. The 
act should be taken quickly all through. There should be a sense of waiting 
Jor Lavy Har.exston. 


Time.—Thursday night. 


[ When the Curtain rises the Comtesse Bernzont, elderly, ‘is 
discovered talking with the MarquisE DE Bré ont, who 
as young and very pretty. 

Marauisz. The sound of music and laughter in this house positively 
frightens me. 

ComTessE. Why ? 

Marquise. Carbouche is hidden in some farcorner. If he hears us no 
one knows what may happen—— 

Comressz. That’s all nonsense, my dear; afternoon callers and news- 
papers will tell you anything—- 

Marquise. Here’s Lord Robert. 


[Enter Lorp Rozpert Barxston, a young man. | 


Lorp R. How do you do, Comtesse—Marquise ? [dowing. | 

MarauisE. What do you think of Carbouche’s palace ? 

Lorp R. Well, ’pon my word, it’s a good deal like other people’s 
houses, after all. Things very well done, of course, and rather surprised 
to find themselves being done here. [Zooks round.] But money is getting 
played out ; everyone is up to its dodges. 


[Enter M. pe Guesnet, an elderly man. } 


Marautsz. M. de Guesnet looks quite frightened. [/aughing] How do 
you do? [shaking hands. } 
M. pz G. How do you do, Marquise? I have been looking for Lady 
Harlekston. . . . The Marquis is not here ? 
Marquise. [laughing] Of course not; Zam. 
[ They all saunter off towards the trees as MADAME Berton and 
Mrs. STansFIELD enter tL. and the VicoMTE DE CouR- 
VILLE R. 
Vicomre. Ah, Mesdames! [Zo Mapame Berton] But where is Made- 
moiselle ? 
Mapame B. She is in the Indian Salon. 
Vicomrse. [to Mrs. SransFiExp, confidentially] Madame, what has hap- 
pened to Miladi Harlekston? And there is some mystery about the 
portrait—— 
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Mrs. $. I know—she has not got it. 

Vicomre. It is not in the studio, and so where is it? I asked Car- 
bouche, but he only glared like a tiger. Is she coming here to-night ? 

Mrs. S. She said so, but it’s growing late. 

VicomTe. [thoughtfully and half aside] There has been an incident some- 
where. [ Zurning to Mapvame Berton] Shall we join Mademoiselle ? [Mns. 
STANSFIELD lingers behind. | [ Zxeunt Mapame Berton and the VIcoMTE. 


[Enter Carnovcne, weary, erect, and stern. He looks round 
the salon, then at the winter garden, not seeing Mxs. 
SransFIELp, who wanders almost out of sight. 


CarpoucuE. [wonderingly] . . . I wonder who all these people are. 
[Enter Servant, with a letter.) 
Servant. A letter for Monsieur. [ Exit. 
CarpoucneE. [astonished] From Madeleine! [reads letter] ‘‘ Monsieur de 
Courville invited me to the féte at your house this evening. I am com- 


ing, and wish to see you for a moment.” Coming here this evening! 
Mon Dieu! she has courage. 


[ Enter the VicomrE. | 


VicomtTE. [astonished | Carbouche, by all that’s sacred ! 

CarnovucHe. You wanted me. [Awkwardly puts out his hand ; the VicomTE 
grasps it. CarsoucnE with agrim smile| My friend, I am going to ask you 
a strange question. Do you think ihat love or revenge is the stronger ? 

VicomTE. Sometimes one, sometimes the other. They often fight a 
ong duel—as men and women do. The strength of revenge generally 
comes in gusts, and leaves a crime behind it. 

Carzoucne. Ah! 

VicomTE. But cultivate it, cultivate anything that will prevent the 
virtues from crowding out the passions—which are seldom dull and never 
monotonous. 

Carzovucne. I thought you were in love with the virtues—this time ? 

VicomTe, I am, but they are the snow of the human atmosphere. 


[Enter Mrs. StansFIExp.] 


Mrs. 8. [aside to the VicomtE] Can it be Carbouche? [Vicomre nods. | 
Vicomre. [to CarsoucHE] This is Mrs. Stansfield—a friend of Lady 
Harlekston’s. 


Mrs. 8S. [curtseying low] Monsieur, it has been the desire of my life to 
meet you. 

CarpoucnE. Evidently, Madame, you keep your ambitions well in 
hand. 

Mrs. 8. No—in my heart, Monsieur. 

VicomTE. You should have been a French woman, Madame. 

Mrs., 8. [demurely| Your flattery is always so subtle, Monsieur. [ Zo 
CaRBOUCHE] May I tell you, Monsieur, how thrilled we are to hear that 
you have painted a portrait of Lady Harlekston ? 

CarsoucueE. Is she here? 
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Mrs. 8S. Not yet. She is fatigued, and coming late. 

[CaRBoucnE turns away with a grunt. 

Mrs. 8. [aside to the Vicomtr] He is a bear, but I could love him in two 
minutes, and be desperate ia ten.¥ It is one of the days of my life. 

VicomTe. [with a shade of seriousness | It is a day in all our lives. 

(Mrs. SransrrEexp gives him a little nod, and saunters towards 
back of stage, evidently feeling that CarnovcnE wants her 
to go. 

CarnoucueE. Is your suit progressing ? 

Vicomre. I can’t get a moment alone with her. You'll have to plead 
my cause, Carbouche. She makes me feel every time I come into her 
presence as if I’d been gently but firmly shot a mile off. Women are 
very perplexing—I wonder why God made them. | 

[M. Burton is seen in the garden looking a little bewildered, as 
if not knowing his way. He meets Mrs. STANSFIELD, and 
stops and speaks with her. 

Carpoucue. Who is this? 

Vicomre. Berton—the father. I thought Mademoiselle might consider 
it a touching attention if I despatched a messenger asking him to meet 
us here. By the way, may I present my relations to you? 

CarsovucuE. You invited them? 

Vicomrr. Of course. Excellent opportunity to show them some atten- 
tion. I wonder sometimes why God made relations. . . . I don’t mean 
this nonsense, Carbouche. I’m disappointed and bothered. Talk to 
Mademoiselle for me if you get the chance. She might be so much 
overpowered at your condescending to interfere that it would serve as a 
wave, and sweep us into matrimony. [M. Berton adrances.] Ah, Berton, 
how do you do? 

M. Berton. My dear Monsieur, I was charmed to get your invitation. 
You have achieved a miracle. 

VicomrE. Quite so. And now let me present you to Carbouche. 

M. Berton. [bowing] Monsieur ! 

CarsoucnE. I have heard of you, Monsieur. You are a dreamer and 
a lover of the world. 

Berton. Monsieur, it is the beautiful estate that God has given to each 
one of us—— 

Vicomre. A strictly entailed one. 

M. Berton. [continuing] To live on and enjoy, and to improve, if pos- 
sible, for those who come after. 

Carsovcne. [nodding towards the garden] Do you think any of those 
look upon it from that point of view? 

M. Berton. The lovers and workers do, Monsieur. 

CarpovucueE, [aside and contemptuously to the VicomtE] This is the sort of 
stuff he has taught your rival, the student. [Zo M. Berton] Do you think, 
Monsieur, that love and work always win in the end? 

M. Berton. Always, Monsieur. They may seem to fail for a time, but 
it is only while they gather strength. 

Carnoucne. Monsieur, your dreaming is better than our waking. 
[CarBoucnE puts his arm on M. Berton’s, and leads him away.| 
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Vicomre. [looking after them] It is old Berton who has achieved the 
miracle. 
[ Exeunt M. Berton and CarnovucueE. 
[Enter GABRIELLE. | 


Gaxrretce. I am told that my father is here. 

Vicomre. I ventured to invite him as a surprise to you, Mademoiselle. 

GasriEtLeE. It is an unexpected joy. 

Vicomre. [in a low voice] It is a joy to me to do anything that pleases 
you, Mademoiselle. 

GABRIELLE. You are very kind, Monsieur, and have given us alla great 
deal of pleasure to-day. [She is about to go. | 

Vicomre. Listen to me for a moment—— 

GasRIELLE. Not now, Monsieur—— 

Vicomre. [arresting her] Mademoiselle, you are beautiful—you are 
charming, and I love you, I adore you—and lay everything I possess at 
your feet. 

GABRIELLE. Monsieur, it is impossible—— 

Vicomre. Every word you say makes you more enchanting, and— 

GABRIELLE. Monsieur, will you have the goodness to let me pass? 


[Enter Mux. Berton and Mrs. Sransriecp, and Guests as 
before with others. 


MapameE B. We were looking for you [to GABRIELLE]. 

Marauise. Vicomte, you must be the proudest man in Paris to-night. 

Vicomrte. I never felt less proud in my life. 

Mrs. 8. [to the Vicomre] Lady Harlekston is not here ? 

Vicomte. I have not seen her, Madame. 

A Guest. [to Comtesse Benzon1] Isn’t it a wonderful place, and 
wonderful that we should be allowed to come ? 

Comtesse. I daresay he is very glad to get us here. 

Marautse. If he were he would cultivate some manners-— 


[Enter CansoucnuE and M. Berton, but they stand behind; 
CarsoucnE looks pleased and grim. The speakers, of 
course, don’t recognise him. 


A Guest. He turned my cousin, the Prince de Laski, out of his studio 
a year ago, and wouldn’t sell him a picture at any price. 

ComressE. Probably thinks it shows a fine independence to be rude to 
his betters. People of his class often do—it is one of their best tricks. 

[GABRIELLE makes a sign of indignation. She, of course, does 
not know that CARBOUCHE is present. 

Marquise. [laughing] I sent him a fan to sign last Tuesday, the 
veritable bear! And he refused. It was in the cause of Charity, too! 
I tried to get it in, but his servant laughed at me. 

Lorp R. A chap who was once a beggar !—hadn’t a penny. Wish I 
had his wealth. [Zhe Vicomre crosses to CARBOUCHE. | 

A Guzst. [smart and vulgar] He must appreciate it so much, being a 
nobody. 

M. pE GuEsnEr. Of course he does. 
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GABRIELLE. [coming forward indignantly] He must appreciate it so much 
Madame, because all this has been brought together by his genius 

MapamE B. [astounded| My dear Gabrielle! [the Guests look up 
in surprise. | 

GABRIELLE. [continuing |—It is the world’s scanty payment to him for 
all he has given it. The people who are born to wealth and idleness 
must be ashamed sometimes when they think of how much the great 
do for them. 

A Guzst. The great, Mademoiselle ? 

GABRIELLE. Yes, Madame—the men like Carbouche. TZhey are the 
great—they are the salt of the earth. 

Lorp R. By Jove! 

M. vE Guesnet. Makes one feel quite uneasy 

VioomrTE. [aside to CarsoucnE}] Mon Dieu! she talks like an agitator. 
| He crosses to Mrs. STANSFIELD. | 

[Zhe Guests laugh and whisper among themselves. 

Lorp R. [to the Marquise] Let us go and look at the pictures. 

MarautiseE. I will come [on her way stops by GABRIELLE and puts her hand 
on her arm] You are quite right—you are delicious, and you have the 
heart of a little soldier. 








[Guests disperse. 
[Zhere are left on the stage M. and Mapvame Berton, 
GABRIELLE, CarBoucne, Mrs, STansFIELp, and the 
Vicomr—E. Mapvame Berton 7s evidently scolding 
GABRIELLE. 
VicomTe. [to Mrs. StansrieLp] I repeat, Madame, that your nationality 
should have been the same as mine. 
Mrs. 8. It is too late to rectify the mistake, I fear. 
Vicomre. [ Sauntering away with her| Are you sure ? 
Mrs. 8. [demurely| This is an age of resource, of course. .. . 
[ Exit with the VicoTe. 
[GABRIELLE suddenly sees her father and goes forward with a 
ery of joy. 
GaBRIELLE. You have come! 
M. Berton. [takes her hand and turning to CarsovcoHE] My child, this 
is the great painter in whose house we are. 
GABRIELLE. [curtseying| Monsieur 
MapameE B. [to CarsovcnuE] The Vicomte told me in confidence that 
you were here, Monsieur, but did not wish it to be known—so I did not 
venture to speak to you—now I may tell you all we feel. 
CarzovucueE. I beg you will not attempt it, Madame. Would you allow 
me to have a little talk with your daughter. 
GaBRIELLE. With me, Monsieur? [Astonished.] 
| Zhe Bertons draw back. 
Mapame B. | as she retreats ; to her husband) I am glad that he should 
talk to Gabrielle ; but young people get everything nowadays. 
[ Exeunt M. and MapamE Berton. 
[ CaRBoucHE and GABRIELLE are left alone. They sit down. 
Carpoucne. Mademoiselle, there is a cause I wish to plead with you. 
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GaprreLLe. And I, Monsieur, if I can find words to say, have one to 
plead with you. 

Carpoucne. Mine is the suit of my good friend, the Vicomte de Cour- 
ville—— 

GABRIELLE. Monsieur—— 

Carsovcne. To your youthful eyes he may seem old, but he is well- 
born, kind-hearted, and a brave man. 

GaBRIELLE. This cannot be anything to me, Monsieur. 

Carsoucue. And he is rich. [ Watches her closely.| He has a chateau 
at St. Germain, a house in Paris—a better one than this—a villa at 
Nice. He would give you diamonds, of the purest and largest—rank, 
wealth, power—— 

GasRIELLE. [ passionately] I would rather die than possess them at the 
. price at which they are offered to me. 

Carsoucue. You surprise me, Mademoiselle. 

GasRIELLE. And now, Monsieur—since you have spoken, let me plead 
my cause. It is that of a student—— 

CarnoucuE. One moment. [ Rings the bell. ] 


[Enter Servant, CarnovcnE speaks to him aside. | 


[ Exit Servant. 

CarnoucnE. [to GABRIELLE] And what of the student, Mademoiselle ? 

GABRIELLE. He is well-born too. He is poor but he is young, and he 
has genius! 

CarzoucnE. How do you know ? 

GABRIELLE. Love and genius are divine 

Carsoucne. Ah! he has love too? 

GABRIELLE. [shyly but firmly] He has my love, Monsieur—and_he has 
given me his—— 

CarsovcnE. But what have I to do with this? 





[Enter Gaston. He comes slowly up the winter garden and 


stops unseen by GABRIELLE. CarboucuE makes a sign to 
him. 


GABRIELLE. I want you to help him, Monsieur. 

CarsoucnE. What help can J give him, Mademoiselle ? 

GaBRIELLE. If you would see his work and tell him the good in it—and 
the bad—if you would give him the strength of your encouragement, the 
nourishment of your approval. . . . Think what it would be to him! 

Carpoucue. You speak well. 

GABRIELLE. My mother’s countrywomen are allowed to speak—she is 
English, though my father is French. 

Carsoucue. Ah! I had forgotten. ... You have the courage of 
your mother’s people—and the passion of your father’s. . . . Made- 
moiselle, Genius does best when it journeys alone. No woman yet has 
helped a man to the highest goal except by making herself unattainable, 
or by betraying him. [Hesitates.] It is strange by what broken and 


tortuous steps the heights are often reached. Are you betrothed to 
this student ? 
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GABRIELLE. No, Monsieur, my mother has refused to give her consent 
until he can show that he has a future. 

CarsoucHE. Give him up. Do him the greatest service of all—make 
him suffer. On love and suffering genius is nourished, not on love ané 
happiness. Let him go! Gratify your mother by making a brilliant 
marriage and a worthy man happy—and I will take the student under 
my care. 

GABRIELLE. You, Monsieur! Oh, I cannot—— 

Carsoucne. He shall come to my studio and live in my house; any- 
thing I have to give shall be his. I am alone in the world. This boy 
might care forme. His history is what mine has been, it only needs a 
woman’s forgetfulness and a man’s friendship to complete the likeness. 
These were my portions—let them be his, and greater fame and greater 
fortune shall be his. 

GABRIELLE. [ passionately] Master, I cannot! 

Carsoucue. Not to see him famous, and all things within his reach— 
save only your love—and the making of your happiness ? 

| Gaston comes forward indignantly, but CarBoucHE waves him 
back. 

GABRIELLE. [7x despair] I will give him up—for love of him— [im a 
low voice] if my doing so will win all you say—for him, 

Carsoucne. And marry M. le Vicomts ? 

GABRIELLE. [?ndignantly| No, Monsieur; I will go into a convent. I 
will never marry anyone if I cannot marry Gaston. 

Carsoucue. You never shall, Mademoiselle. . . . If you will permit me 
to have the honour, I will take it upon myself to ask Madame, your 
mother, to consent to your betrothal. 

GABRIELLE. [bewildered] You, Monsieur ! 

[Gastron comes forward and they turn to each other. 

GABRIELLE. Gaston! [Zo CarsoucnEe] You did not mean it—I felt, and 
knew it... . Gaston! .... 

Gaston. Master ! 

Carsoucue. [shyly, after a moment’s silence] Mademoiselle, I think 
Gaston will permit me [/isses her forehead]. You two shall be my children. 
[ Zurns away.| Go—I will see you again presently. . . . The story is the 
same, but the end will be different. 

[Excunt Gaston and GABRIELLE. 


[Enter the Vicomre. le looks after Gaston aud GABRIELLE, 
and turns to CARBOUCHE. 


Carnovcne. My friend, I have a confession to make. I talked to 
Mademoiselle, but proved myself a traitor. 

Vicomre. I forgive you, my dear Carbouche. She frightened me just 
now! Ifa woman has opinions of her own, you never know what she 
will do. She might end by taking part in a revolution, or the confisca- 
tion of one’s property. I am beginning to think that she is admirably 
adapted for the student. 

Carnoucne. She is precisely of your opinion. But what will the 
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chateau at St. Germain, the house at Paris, and the villa at Nice do 
without a mistress ? 

Vicomre. [laughing| They will be attended to... but from another 
point of view. 

Carpoucue. [shaking his head| You were always a weathercock. 

Vicomrre. A weathercock has my sincere admiration—it sees from four 
different points of view ; one would be as fatal to it as it is to a human 
being. But to return to Mademoiselle. She is a little too unworldly. 
At our time of life unmitigated virtue, unless it is tempered by experi- 
ence, out of which it has ridden amused but triumphant, is apt to bore 
one. As arule—I mistrust women who are not youung—but I have met 
the exception. 

CarpoucueE. [a grunt] Who is she? 

Vicomtz. A widow, as every marriageable woman over thirty is bound 
to be, a friend of Lady Harlekston. The devil is in her, I suspect, but 
a demure variety of it that will amuse me and prevent her from compro- 
mising herself. Carbouche, you seem to have transfixed Miladi Har- 
lekston with that portrait. People are going, and she has not come. 

Carnovcne. She dare not come [vehemently]. Even her courage stops 
at that. 

VicomtTe. [astonished] Dare not! 


[Enter the Comtesse Benzont and the MarquisE DE Brimonr. 
The VicomteE goes forward. 


[ Re-enter Monsteur and MapaME Berton from another point. 


ComressE. [taking leave] It has been a wonderful evening, and I shall 
be eternally grateful to you. 
Vicomre. Not eternally, Madame, I entreat. Consider the monotony. 
ComressE. Never serious, Monsieur. 
[Exit the ComrEssE BENzoNI. 
MarauisE. Good-night; it has been heavenly. 
VicomtEe. Madame, of that I am no judge. 
[ Eveunt the VicomTe and the Marquise. 
MapameE B. [fo Carnovcne] Monsieur, it is time that we departed. 
[ Stops in surprise, looks towards doorway. | 


[Zhe VicomTe returns with Lapy Hariexston. She ts in 
evening dress, has on a long satin cloak thrown back; she 
looks radiant, half frightened, and the least bit amused. 


Lavy H. [to the Vicomrre] Yes, I know, but it was impossible to come 
before. { Looks round] How lovely it all is! 

Carsoucue. [who has drawn back} She looks quite different—she is 
beautiful—am—I—mad—? She is young and beautiful— 

Lavy H. [turning to Mapamz Berton] How do you do, Madame 
Berton? I am delighted to meet you again, You are all returning with 
me, I hope, to the hotel? I understood that Carbouche only expected us 
here for a little while. Ah! [suddenly perceiving him] Monsieur, I have 
come to do homage to you [curiseys]. 
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Carsoucne. An unnecessary honour, Madame. [They stand facing each 
other in silence. | 


[Enter Gaston and GABRIELLE, who advance a step and look on 
in wonder. 


Lavy H. Oh! [with a half pathetic shrug] But—but—what shall I say ? 
[An awkward pause. | 

VicomrE. [to Mapame Berron] The hospitable master has provided all 
manner of delicacies in the farther room. Monsieur will, I am sure, 
conduct you to them. [ Holds out his hand to Gasron.]| In the future we are 
going to be friends. 

[Gastron looks at him for a moment and grasps his hand. Exit 
Gaston with MapAmME Berton. 

Carsovcne. [to Lapy H.] You would like to follow your friends, 
Madame ? 

Lavy H. [quickly] No!—not yet. [Evidently wants the others to go. | 

[ Ezeunt M. Berton and GasrrE tue talking together. 

Vicomre. [aside to Mrs. SransFietp] My instinct tells me that these 
two are enemies—or lovers. 

Mrs. S. It is sometimes difficult to tell one from the other. 

Vicomre. And either are better alone. ... [ Exeunt. 

[Thus CarpoucHe and Lavy Hartexsron, Jeautiful and 
triumphant, are left alone on the stage. 

Lavy H. [turning quickly to CarsoucnE] You wonder at my coming? 

CarsoucneE. I wonder at nothing, Madame. 

Lapy H. All is fair in love and war. You chose to make it war, and 
I was the conqueror 

CarBoucuE. [hard and repellant] Naturally, Madame, I offer you my 
congratulations, and apologise for not allowing your triumph to last. 

Lavy H. Oh, that tone again! It has beaten on my heart these three 
days—the death knell of any vanity that made me think that—once you 
loved me. But if you had, the years would only have been a little mist, 
and through them you would have seen still the face of my youth—— 

CarsoucHe. May I inquire why you came? Was it because you 
wished to obtain a flattering portrait of yourself ? 

Lavy H. I came because—because— [with a gasp | I wanted to see you 
again, . . . I was false to you once—lied to you—tricked you—then, too, 
treated you shamefully—I know it; but, when I saw all that wealth 
could do, I was afraid to face poverty and struggle, cold and hunger 
perhaps, with a student whose possibilities I was not clever enough to 
recognise—love was not enough. 

Carsovcne. You had prudence beyond your years, Madame. 

Lavy H. But I am a worldling. Just as you are a painter and belong 
to Art, so am I a worldling belonging to the world, loving ease and 
luxury, jewels and flattery, and not able to do without them. 

Carsovcne, Your defence is admirable, Madame. 

Lavy H. [Stung by his tone.) So I was false to you. But in my 
heart there has stayed always a remembrance—a longing to clasp your 
hand once more—to possess something that you had done—to see you, to 
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be with you for just one hour. I had no idea of gratifying my vanity 
till you had wounded it. Why did you hate me so? [ With a break in her 
voice. | 

CarpoucueE. [ suddenly, in a different tone| Because I had loved you so— 
a depth is reached from a height, and one is measured by the other. 

Lavy H. [ passionately, as if she had not heard him| How could I take that 
picture back—with its cruel testimony to the years—to all I had suffered 
—to all the black;possibilities in my nature? Do you think I have not 
dreaded seeing my beauty go ?- [ desperately.| Sometimes I have even 
rouged my face. I did when I came to you; I wanted you to think me 
beautiful still. But a woman’s craving for admiration is not always 
vanity. It is sometimes the expression of her hunger for a love she can- 
not bear to think is gone. 

CarsoucHe. Why do you say this to me now? 

Lavy H. [ proudly] Because I want you to understand. . . . If youhad 
softened to me a little sooner I would have told you that—there were 
days when I had gone back to the woodshed at Pecq in my thoughts—— 

CarsoucHe. Ah! [cynically] to Pecq. 

Lavy H. Or lingered under the trees at Marly .. . but you were so 
hard. . . . so determined to have your revenge . . . [with a change of 
manner |. In every nature a, little fiend lies sleeping—in case there are 
wicked deeds to do, perhaps. You roused the one in mine—you saw it 
looking out from my eyes. But} [softening|—I am ashamed—and, want 
you to forgive me—— 

Carsoucue. And having fooled me to the top of my bent once more, 
you meant to depirt satisfied ? 

Lavy H. I to'd you that revenge was sometimes sweet as love. When 
the chance came I could not resist it. 

Carsoucue. Nor I, Madame; but you had your revenge after mine in 
your parting words this afternoon, and there was truth in them. 

Lavy H. [creeping up to him] Oh, forgive me—forgive me! I will stay 
in Paris, and you shall paint my portrait aguin—as you have seen 
m?> all these days—just so, Henri—you shall put the false colour 
on my face—there is none there now; this is only the burning of 
shame... and the expression in the eyes, and the hardness to the 
mouth—you shall put in that too. And then for my sore punishment I 
will look at it, and think, ‘“‘ This is how my lover of St. Germain remem- 
bers me,” and I will show it to anyone who cares for me, and say, ‘‘ This 
is how the woman you think beautiful looks to the eyes that are not 
blinded.” 

Carpoucne. [softening] Would you fool me again ? 

Lapy H. Fool you! [im a lower tone] I would say to you now—what 
you asked me to say this afternoon—before you burnt my picture—before 
I was staggered—maddened. 

Carpoucne. [amazed but unbelieving] Madeleine, J was mad—and blind— 
and yet—yet—you have been the one woman in my life—you and no 
other—for hate or love, and whether we be together or apart. . . . Since 
we talk of revenge to each other, let this knowledge be your revenge for 
the pain that I have given you... . 
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Lavy H. I thank God for it! | With sudden passion.| It has brought me 
this hour. [4 pause. She holds out her hands to him.) And in the future— 
is it not possible we should be friends ? 

CarnoucuE. [shaking his head] Friendship is a neutral land we should 
never reach. But actual meeting is a little event, and does not always 
hold a joy in it... . That old botanist who is here to-night would 
say that love has won its victory. {Looks at her, and hesitating, draws 
nearer. ] 

Lavy H. [looking towards the garden| They are coming. Hark! [as 
the Vintage Song is heard] they are playing itagain. Let me go—let me 
go [breaking down]. . . . Tell them they must follow me. . 

[ While she is speaking, they turn to leave the salon. She stops, 
looks back, and cries — 
Oh! Shall I ever cross your threshold more ? 

Carsoucne. You will never cross outwards the grim threshold of my 
heart, in which I keep you barred and bolted, a prisoner for ever. 

Lavy H. [as the visitors vanish again in the distance, in the quick 
passionate voice in which she has spoken before| But, if you say 
that, why cannot we be friends ? You must see and know what is in my 
heart! Is it not possible—to—to forget all the years in which we have 
been separated ? 

Carpovucue. [astonished and doubting and almost grim again) But, there 
is your—husband. 

Lavy H. [half weeping, half laughing) You don’t understand. My hus- 
band died four years ago. He was anold man, Henri; five-and-twenty 
years older than I—a widower when I married him. I saw you had 
made that mistake, but—— 

CarsoucneE. But Lord Harlekston ? 

Lavy H. Lord Harlekston is my step-son. Older than I am, too, and 
—he never called me mother. { Half pathetic and half droll, holding out her 
hands| Am I to go—am I to go? 

Carnoucne. Iam dazed. Wait! 


[ Enter the Vicomte and Mrs. Sransrievp. They look signifi- 
cantly at CarsoucnE and Lapy Hariexston. Mrs. 
STANSFIELD makes a little sign aside to the VicomTE, show- 
ing that she understands. Carsoucne steps back awkwardly, 
and Lavy Har.exston tries to cover the situation, but is 
not able to hide her impatience. 


Lavy H. My friends, will you go back to the hotel ? I will follow you 
immediately. 

Mrs. 8. Of course. [ Curtseys to Carnsoucne.] Au revoir, Monsieur. 
[ Significantly. | [ Evit. 

CarpovucneE. [to the Vicomtx who is about to follow her.| I want you fora 
moment, Courville. 

VicomrTe. [turning back] I am here. 

CarsoucueE. [awkwardly] I—I—I want to know that—we—are old 
friends. { Zooking at Lavy Hariexsron. | 

Vicomre. I feel sure of it! 
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Carnoucue. [with a smile, but half ashamed] You told me. that the 
chateau at St. Germain, the house in Paris, and the villa at Nice, seemed 
a little silent and dissatisfied 

Vicomrs. They are about to be appeased. . . . Zhis house, my dear 
Carbouche, has suffered from the same complaint. . . . Is it, also, to be 
appeased ? 





[ CaRBOUCHE gives a little nod. 

Carsoucue. Did you know that Lord Harlekston was—— 

Vicomre. Of course! ... I saw you had made a mistake .. . but it’s 
unbelievable [bows to them in turn and says laughingly, with mock deference] 
Monsieur and Madame ! 

CarpoucueE. [with a burlesque of his former grimness| Go! [ The Vicomrr 
bows low. | 

[ Exit. 
[Lapy Hartexston and Carsovucne left alone regard each 
other awkwardly. 

Lavy H. My lover—grown famous! 

Carznoucue. If I were not famous ? 

Lavy H. I might have missed—this. . . . Iam a worldling, as I told 
you just now [ tenderly |—and a fool—both, Henri. But I love you, I love 
you—and if I am worldly I am human—if I am old [she makes a tragie 
little moue, he shakes his head | my heart is young—it is singing for joy now, 
like a girl’s, though these tears force themselves [ dashing them away | to my 
eyes. You don’t understand, but no man does—the contradictions ina 
woman. 

CarsoucuE. [tenderly] Old and young, sweet and cruel—and no man 
understands. 





| Bends over her hands. 


CURTAIN. 
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